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Editor’s letter 


When my wife told me amid our morning rush that she’d just 
heard on the kitchen radio the words “Anthony Bourdain” and 
“suicide,” I was sure she was mistaken. Not Bourdain. On his 
CNN show and in his writing, the culinary adventurer radiated 
a deep appreciation for life, for people, for culture, for beauty. 
He hungrily slurped in experience like a bowl of noodles. I con- 


fess that I irrationally grew angry when I realized that yes, he’d 
surrendered to the darkness he battled throughout his life. Fame, 
of course, serves as no shield from despair. But I know and love 
people who share his struggle, and worried what they would take 
away from the fact that someone so widely admired could see 
death as preferable to one more day in this disappointing world. 
Every year, about 45,000 people commit suicide in the U.S.— 
twice as many as are killed in homicides. Each of these deaths 
has its own circumstances, but as Kirsten Powers says this week 
in USA Today, the steadily rising toll of despair tells us “some- 
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thing is wrong with our culture.” (See Controversy.) Family and 
community bonds are disintegrating; loneliness is rampant. At 
the heart of human experience is a paradox: We are each trapped 
inside the boundaries of our flesh, alone with our histories, our 
wounds, our brokenness. Yet our isolation is an illusion—a con- 
striction of perception. All the great spiritual traditions teach the 
same truth: We are connected in a fundamental way to everyone 
and to everything. As he traveled the world, delighting in the or- 
dinary people he met, Bourdain seemed to understand this intu- 
itively. But friends say he worked himself into exhaustion, and 
Bourdain once noted that although he had “the best job in the 
world,” he often woke up in hotels far from the people he loved. 
“The truth is,” he said, “I’m alone for most of that time.” If 

this master storyteller left us a lesson, it is this: You are not truly 
alone. People care about you more than you William Falk 


President Trump and Kim Jong Un meet in Singapore. (p.4) 


realize. Please don’t leave us. Reach out. 
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Trump hits it off with Kim at summit... 


What happened 

President Donald Trump and North 
Korean Chairman Kim Jong Un end- } 
ed their historic summit in Singapore ] 
with a 4-point statement establishing 
diplomatic relations between the : 
two longtime enemies, a pledge to 
work toward “a lasting and stable 
peace” and the eventual denuclear- 
ization of the Korean Peninsula, and 
the repatriation of American POW/ 
MIA remains from the Korean War. 
In a dramatically choreographed 
entrance before a wall of North 
Korean and American flags, the 
leaders of the two countries met with 
outstretched hands—a moment that 
Kim acknowledged to Trump would strike some as “a scene from 
a fantasy, from a science-fiction movie.” Only months after raising 
fears of nuclear conflict by trading theatrical threats and personal 
insults, Trump and Kim held a 40-minute, one-on-one meeting 
with only translators present. The U.S. president then showed Kim 
a simulated movie trailer on his iPad depicting the pair as history- 
remaking heroes with a chance “to shine in the sun.” 


The summit produced a vague promise by Kim to “complete 
denuclearization,” with no timetable or process for removing his 
regime’s arsenal of nuclear weapons and ICBMs. Trump said that 
those details would require “vigorous negotiations,” including 


perhaps another summit meeting, and conceded it could take years. 


“He trusts me, and I trust him,” Trump said. In a stunning conces- 


Kim, Trump: ‘A scene from a fantasy’ 


to relegate the U.S.-South Korean 
security relationship to a bargaining 
chip. In return, he gave up nothing 
but a promise of more talks. Not 
bad for a 34-year-old “who over- 
sees a gulag comparable to those of 
Hitler and Stalin.” 


Trump is betting that flattering Kim 
will eliminate the North Korean 
nuclear threat to the U.S. mainland, 
said The Wall Street Journal. But “if 
the past is a guide,” this is only the 
beginning of a “painful and endless 
negotiation” lasting years during 
which Kim will demand sanctions 
relief and other U.S. concessions at 
every stage, while acting deceptively. Trump should recall his own 
criticisms of the Iran nuclear deal and insist that North Korea per- 
mit nothing less than “on-demand inspections everywhere.” 


What the columnists said 

The summit was a “mesmerizing spectacle utterly lacking in sub- 
stance,” said Max Boot in The Washington Post. Trump appears 
to be angling for a Nobel Peace Prize, but the president who “can 
barely stand to be in the same room with the leaders of the United 
States’ democratic allies” was quite comfortable establishing what 
he called a “special bond” with a man who “enslaves his own 
citizens.” The supposed master negotiator was so eager for a happy 
ending that he demanded nothing, said William Saletan in Slate 
.com. Why? His real goal was to put on a big, entertaining show 


sion that reportedly blindsided the government of South Korea 
as well as the U.S. military, Trump pledged to end the U.S.-South 
Korea joint military “war games,” which he described as “expen- 


sive” and “very provocative.” 


Trump, the first sitting president to meet with a North Korean 
leader, said it was his “honor” and that he and Kim shared “great 
chemistry,” while also praising the third-generation despot’s intel- 


ligence, toughness, and “great person- 
ality.” Trump brushed off a reporter’s 
question about North Korean human 
rights abuses, saying, “It’s rough in a lot 
of places.” 


What the editorials said 


Trump deserves credit for getting the 
two adversaries talking, said The New 
York Times. But the president who 
previously demanded immediate, “verifi- 
able, and irreversible” denuclearization 
co-signed a “strikingly spare” statement 
that contains even fewer commitments 
than North Korea has made to previ- 
ous administrations. The Kim regime 
eventually reneged on all of those com- 
mitments. This meeting “was, without 
question, a triumph for Kim Jong Un,” 
said The Washington Post. The “cruel 
and unpredictable” dictator “was able 
to parade on the global stage as a legiti- 
mate statesman,” and persuaded Trump 
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designed to prove he’s smarter and better than previous American 
presidents. The “toothless” agreement he signed is no historic 
milestone. “It’s a con, and you’re the mark.” 


Trump and Kim have a lot in common, said Anne Applebaum 


What next? 

The U.S. and North Korea will need to agree on 
the definition of “denuclearization,” said Thomas 
Countryman and Daryl G. Kimball in USA Today. 
The North Koreans will have to stop all nuclear 
and missile testing, freeze fissile material produc- 
tion, and “provide a full and complete declara- 
tion” of all nuclear weapons and sites. Ensuring 
that the Hermit Kingdom is complying will be 
extremely difficult, since it has dozens of nuclear 
and missile sites, many of them hidden. “The 
hardest part about disarming North Korea may 
be knowing where to start,’ said Jonathan Cheng 
in The Wall Street Journal. Our intelligence 
services have estimated that the regime has built 
10 to 20 nuclear bombs, with fissile material for 
up to 40 more. It also has about 70 missiles and 
stocks of chemical and biological weapons. “And 
it’s all hidden around a mountainous country 
about the size of Pennsylvania.” 


in WashingtonPost.com. They both “create their own versions 
of reality,” backed by “propaganda machines” and blindly loyal 
supporters. Both saw this summit as a way to bolster their image 


and power back home. If you think 

“a general improvement of relations 
with North Korea is a desirable end 

in itself,” said Jonah Goldberg in 
NationalReview.com, then this summit 
was a success. If you think that “an 
American president heaping praise on 
an evil dictator in exchange for worth- 
less promises is grotesque,” then it was 
a failure. 


Only time will tell if this summit 
achieved anything of value, said Byron 
York in the Washington Examiner. But 
give Trump “credit for trying a new 
approach to an intractable problem.” 
War with North Korea was “unthink- 
able,” and then Trump “started think- 
ing about it.” Before too long, Kim 
was eager to sit down at the negotiat- 
ing table. Perhaps Trump’s strategy will 
work, perhaps it won’t. But disruption 
is better than the status quo. 


Illustration by Howard McWilliam. 
Cover photos from Newscom, USGS, Getty 
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...and lashes out at allies at the G-7 


What happened 


President Trump angrily broke with the 
U.S.’s closest allies after a contentious G-7 
summit in Quebec City last week, threat- 
ening to escalate a trade war that could 
fracture the Western alliance. After leav- 
ing the meeting early for a summit with 
North Korean leader Kim Jong Un, Trump 
defiantly refused to endorse a joint policy 
statement agreed to by leaders from other 
attending powers—Canada, Japan, Italy, 
France, Germany, and the U.K. In a series 
of acerbic tweets, the U.S. president said he 
rejected the agreement because G-7 host Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister Justin Trudeau had 
made “false statements” at a post-summit press conference. At that 
presser, Trudeau vowed Canada would counter Trump’s recently an- 
nounced tariffs on steel and aluminum imports with duties on U.S. 
goods, and said he’d told the U.S. president that Canada “will not 
be pushed around.” Enraged, Trump called Trudeau “very dishon- 
est and weak.” White House officials piled on, with trade adviser 
Peter Navarro saying there’s “a special place in hell” for foreign 
leaders who engage in “bad-faith diplomacy” with the president. 


The fractious tone was set even before the G-7 meeting began, 
with Trump telling reporters in Washington that Russia should 

be let back into the group. Moscow was booted four years earlier 
for invading Ukraine and annexing Crimea; most G-7 nations 
oppose Russia’s readmission. During the summit, Trump berated 
other leaders for U.S. trade deficits and the cost of NATO, saying, 
“We’re like the piggy bank that everyone’s robbing.” German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel called the meeting’s outcome “sobering 
and somewhat depressing.” 


What the editorials said 


“America First” is fast becoming “America Alone,” said The New 
York Times. Trump knew he’d be on the defensive at the summit— 
for abandoning the Paris climate accord and the Iran nuclear deal, 
and imposing tariffs on Canadian and European imports—so he 
made a point of arriving late, leaving early, and insulting Trudeau 
“in a way defying basic social norms.” When Russian President 
Vladimir Putin meddled in the 2016 election, he could never have 
dreamed that Trump “would so outrageously, destructively, and 
thoroughly alienate” our closest allies. 


It wasn’t all bad 


m Jennifer Potter, an assistant 
manager at an Indianapolis apart- 
ment complex, was riding in a golf 
cart with a co-worker when she 
noticed a toddler struggling in the 
deep end of the community pool. 
Potter sprinted over and dove in 
and soon realized the little boy 
wasn't the only one in trouble— 
under the 3-year-old was his preg- 
nant mother, who'd been holding 
him up out of the water as much 
as possible. Potter pulled both out, 
and then called 911. All are doing 
well. “It was meant to be,’ says 
Potter. “I was meant to be there.” 


Merkel, Trump, and other G-7 leaders: Still friends? 


m@ Polio paralyzed one leg. The Taliban put two bullets in the 
other. But nothing could stop Breshna Musazai from getting 
an education, and now, the 28-year-old is a proud graduate of 
American University in Kabul. After being shot during a 2016 
Taliban assault on the campus, Musazai pretended to be dead 


Musazai leads the new graduates. 


Trump has proved “that he can disrupt 
the global status quo, for better and 
worse,” said The Wall Street Journal. His 
“muscular defense of U.S. interests” is 
working against adversaries such as Iran 
and has pushed our NATO partners to 
spend more on defense. But this trade war 
could cost up to 250,000 U.S. jobs and 
wreck the system of international com- 
merce that has allowed the West to thrive. 
Sooner or later, Trump will have “to 
contribute to a better world order instead 
of merely blowing up the old one.” 


What the columnists said 

With this president, it’s hard to pinpoint “where exactly his loyalties 
lie,” said Max Boot in The Washington Post. His call for Russia to 
be let back in the G-7 “was a bizarre suggestion, given that Russia 
is not only an international outlaw but also an economic pygmy 
whose GDP does not even rank in the top 10.” And Moscow 

has done nothing since 2014 to deserve re-admittance. In fact, its 
ageressions—meddling in the 2016 U.S. election, committing war 
crimes in Syria—“demand more punishment.” 


Trudeau and other G-7 leaders are angry only because Trump is 
shaking up “a trade system that holds the U.S. at a disadvantage,” 
said Christian Whiton in FoxNews.com. France and other EU 
countries, for example, levy a 10 percent tariff on imported U.S. 
cars, but we charge only 2.5 percent on European autos. Canada has 
tariffs of about 270 percent on U.S. dairy. Yes, our allies are guilty of 
protectionism—but so are we, said Jordan Weissmann in Slate.com. 
Our sugar industry, for example, is “protected by an elaborate system 
of price supports and tariffs” that puts competitors at a disadvan- 
tage. Not incidentally, the U.S. had an $8.4 billion goods and services 
trade surplus with Canada last year. We’re hardly getting robbed. 


So what exactly is Trump’s foreign policy doctrine? asked Jeffrey 
Goldberg in TheAtlantic.com. A senior White House official told 
me it’s “We’re America, bitches.” To Trump’s supporters, such an 
approach “could be understood as a middle finger” to a world 
“that no longer respects American power and privilege.” Yet 

by “pursuing policies that undermine the Western alliance” and 
empower rivals such as Russia and China, the Trump Doctrine will 
only make the U.S. weaker, “perhaps permanently.” 


m@ Martha Heft lives in Clearwater, 
Fla., but her handmade dresses 
and blankets are spreading 
warmth in Puerto Rico. The 
99-year-old took up sewing at age 
5 and has been perfecting her 
craft ever since. After seeing the 
destruction wrought by Hurricane 
Maria last year, she teamed up 
with other members of her church 
and got to work, creating 60 
dresses for the Regraso de Paz or 
phanage in northwestern Puerto 
Rico out of donated patterned pil- 
lowcases. “As long as God grants 
me life and health, I'm happy to 
do this,’ says Heft. “| just wish | 
had a little bit more speed.” 


for hours until a police 
officer carried her to safety. 
The courage and determi- 
nation she showed in the 
years after made her the 
star of the school’s gradu- 
ation ceremony. “When 

| looked at the audience, 
everybody stood for me,” 
says Musazai, who now 
plans to get a master’s de- 
gree in law. “It was a very 
proud moment.” 
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Suicide: America’s hidden epidemic 


we 


Suicides of famous, successful people are always “trans- 4.9 7), 


fixing,” said Andrew Solomon in NewYorker.com. 
When world-beaters like Kate Spade and Anthony 
Bourdain take their own lives, “it assures the rest of us 
that a life of accolades is not all that it’s cracked up to 
be,” but also forces us to wonder, “How can our more 
ordinary lives hold up?” The despair and hopelessness 
that afflicted Spade and Bourdain are far too common: 
We are currently living through a “catastrophic escala- 
tion” in suicide rates that afflicts every level of 
U.S. society. In a grim coincidence, the Centers 
for Disease Control chose last week to release 
a sobering new study on suicide, said The 
Washington Post in an editorial. Since 1999, 
suicide rates in the U.S. have risen by 28 per- 
cent. Suicide is now the second-leading cause of 
death for young people, and the 10th-leading 
cause of death overall, with nearly 45,000 
Americans dying by their own hand in 2016. This heartbreaking 
week should serve as a “wake-up call” about what has become a 
national epidemic; we must start to treat suicide “like the public 
health crisis it is.” 


These figures are “a profound indictment of the country’s mental 
health system,” said Benedict Carey in NYTimes.com. “Treatment 
for chronic depression and anxiety—often the precursors to 
suicide—has never been more available and more widespread,” yet 
somehow help isn’t reaching the people who need it in time. There 
often isn’t much time, said The Sacramento Bee in an editorial. 
Research on people who survive suicide attempts indicates that 

in 70 percent of cases, less than an hour passes between the idea 
of killing oneself and the attempt. In 25 percent, it’s less than five 
minutes. Most survivors said they deeply regret their attempts, and 


Bourdain: Behind the public face, despair 


90 percent were alive more than 25 years later. More of these 
~ “impulsive acts” would be survived if guns—the most effective 
~ means of self-execution—weren’t so freely available. 


The real question, said Kirsten Powers in USA Today, is “why 
are so many more Americans getting to this level of emo- 
tional despair than in the past?” Clearly, “something is wrong 
with our culture.” Community and family bonds have 
broken down, as people work endless hours in 
pursuit of material success and numb their loneli- 
ness with drugs, alcohol, TV, and the internet. 
The “shallow interactions of social media” do 
not fulfill our yearning for connection. The 
“elephant in the room” is the breakdown of 
American family life, said Suzanne Venker in 

WashingtonExaminer.com. Spade was report- 

edly having marital difficulties; Bourdain had 

written of being “regularly suicidal” after his 
first divorce, and traveled so often he rarely saw his daughter, or 
his current girlfriend. It’s “the state of our relationships, not the 
state of the individuals themselves, that’s broken.” 


Social media only makes the discontent worse, said Ana Marie 
Cox in WashingtonPost.com. Look at Bourdain and Spade: Their 
livelihoods depended on projecting a certain image to the world, 
leaving them to wrestle their demons in anguished solitude. Today, 
thanks to Facebook, Instagram, Twitter, and the rest, “you don’t 
have to be famous to keep a dark abyss between the narrative for 
the world and the stories you tell yourself on the inside.” As a 
grieving fan of both Bourdain and Spade who has also struggled 
with deep depression, I wish they had known what I learned 
before it was too late: “We deserve to be helped. In fact, we can all 
be helped—if we let people know we need it.” 


Only in America 


m Conservative lawmakers 
have stripped Michigan’s 
social studies curriculum of 
any reference to civil rights, 
climate change, or “core 
democratic values.” State 


Sen. Patrick Colbeck said these 


phrases are “not politically 
neutral.” Other references 


removed include Roe v. Wade, 


the NAACP. and gay rights. 
Students will be taught that 
“the expansion of rights for 
some groups can be viewed 
as an infringement of rights 
and freedoms of others.’ 


m A Massachusetts school is 


teaching kindergarten students 


a new nursery rhyme that 
includes the lines “Lockdown, 
lockdown, Lock the door/Shut 
the lights off, Say no more/ 
Go behind the desk and hide.’ 
Somerville Public Schools 
Superintendent Mary Skipper 
said even 5-year-olds must be 
prepared. “Unfortunately, this 
is the world we live in.’ 
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Good week for: 


Thrift, with the news that Tayeb Souami, 56, of New Jersey, won 
last month’s $315.3 million Powerball jackpot only because his 
wife sent him back to the convenience store to return a $5 car- 
ton of orange juice that was on sale elsewhere for $2.50. “I love 
orange juice now,” said Souami. 


Staying informed, after a new survey on the nation’s smartphone 
habits found that 10 percent of respondents admit to checking their 
phone during sex, including 17 percent of those ages 18 to 34. 


Junk, after a small vase discovered in a French attic turned out to 
be an 18th-century relic of China’s Qing Dynasty and sold at auc- 
tion for $18.9 million. The anonymous seller said, “We didn’t like 
the vase too much, and my grandparents didn’t like it, either.” 


Bad week for: 


Drunks, after ride-hailing giant Uber filed for a patent on AI tech- 
nology that can determine a potential passenger’s level of inebria- 
tion based on movements of his or her smartphone, as well as 
location near bars. Drivers may then decline the pickup. 


History, after Politico.com reported that in order to comply with 
the Presidential Records Act, White House staffers are taping back 
together official documents that President Trump, in keeping with 
his lifelong “filing” practice, has torn into pieces and discarded. 


Finishing too soon, after model Winnie Harlow inadvertently 
waved the checkered flag after only 69 laps of last week’s 70-lap 
Canadian Grand Prix. After a brief huddle, Formula One officials 
declared race leader Sebastian Vettel the winner. “I’m so grateful no 
one was hurt!” Harlow later tweeted. 


Boring but important 


SCOTUS upholds Ohio 
voter purges 


The Supreme Court this week 
upheld an Ohio law that effec- 
tively allows the state to purge 
its voter registration rolls of 
citizens who haven't voted in 
recent elections, handing a vic- 
tory to Republicans who have 
championed stricter voting re- 
quirements. The court voted 5 
to 4, with conservative justices 
in the majority. Federal law 
prohibits states from remov- 
ing people from voting rolls 
simply for not voting, but state 
officials are allowed to confirm 
the eligibility of voters they 
suspect have moved. Ohio 
sends notices to voters who 
skip a single election asking 
them to confirm their eligibil- 
ity. If they don’t respond and 
don’t vote within the next four 
years, their names are purged. 
Critics have argued the law 
unfairly affects minority and 
low-income voters. 
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Site for housing migrant kids? 


AP (4) 
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San Juan National Forest, Colo. 
Forest closed: Federal officials closed San 
Juan National Forest in southwestern 
Colorado indefinitely this week because 
of wild- 
fires and 
extremely 
dry condi- 
tions. The 
416 Fire 
has burned 
more than 
23,000 
acres, 
forcing the evacuation of more than 
2,000 homes. Roads passing through the 
forest will remain open, but trails, camp- 
grounds, and other public areas will be 
shut down. It’s the second major forest 
closure in as many weeks, with officials 
shutting down Santa Fe National Forest 
in New Mexico due to extreme fire dan- 
ger. Together, the two forests are larger 
than the state of Connecticut. 

Parts of Colorado, New Mexico, 

and Arizona are veritable tinder- 

boxes after a winter with little 

snowfall and an abnormally 

hot spring. “It’s a big inconve- 

nience and a big economic hit 

to the area,” said Cam Hooley, 

a public affairs officer for the 

San Juan National Forest. “We 

don’t do it lightly.” 


Trying to douse the 416 Fire 


Fort Bliss, Texas 
Tent cities: The Trump administration is 
considering whether to build tent cities ~~ 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— at mili- 
tary bases 
in Texas 
in order 
to house 
migrant chil- 
dren who 
cross the bor- 
der illegally. 
Officials with 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services plan to visit Fort Bliss, an Army 
base near El Paso, within the next few 
weeks to look at land that could be used 
for structures to hold between 1,000 and 
5,000 children. Dyess Air Force Base in 
Abilene and Goodfellow Air Force Base 
in San Angelo are also being considered 
for shelters. The number of migrant chil- 
dren held in custody has increased more 
than 20 percent since April, when the 
Justice Department began its “zero toler- 
ance” policy of separating children and 
parents at the border. The Office of Refu- 
gee Resettlement at HHS is now caring 
for 11,200 migrant children. The agency’s 
roughly 100 shelters are 95 percent full. 


we 


Washington, D.C. 

Asylum crackdown: Attorney General 
Jeff Sessions this week made it virtu- 

ally impossible for asylum seekers citing 
fears of domestic abuse or gang violence 
to enter the U.S., in a ruling that could 
affect thousands of migrants from Central 
America. Invoking a seldom-used author- 
ity, Sessions reversed a 2016 immigration 
appeals court ruling that granted asylum 
to a Salvadoran woman who'd suffered 
years of abuse by her ex-husband. Asylum 
claims should not apply to victims of 
“private violence,” Sessions said. The rul- 
ing could invalidate tens of thousands of 
pending asylum claims by women, chil- 
dren, and men in the U.S., who now must 
prove that their home country is unable 
or unwilling to protect them. “Women 
and children will die as a result of these 
policies,” said Michelle Brané, an immi- 
gration rights activist. Sessions said the 
guidelines would help immigration courts 


work through a backlog of 700,000 cases. 


\ 
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Tallahassee 
Background-check debacle: Florida 
revoked 291 concealed-carry gun per- 
mits last week after it was revealed that 
the state had failed to properly vet tens 

of thousands of applicants because an 
employee couldn’t log into the FBI’s 
national background-check system for 
more than a year. The problem, which 
lasted from February 2016 until March 
2017, was rectified only when another 
worker noticed that the background 
checks weren’t being completed. The state 
saw a massive surge in concealed-carry 
applications during that period, from 
134,000 in fiscal year 2015 to 275,000 
applications in 2017. Florida uses the FBI’s 
National Instant Criminal Background 
Check System to flag applicants with non- 
criminal offenses, including undocumented 
immigrants and people who have been 
committed. The state uses two additional 
background systems, which continued to 
work. The employee responsible said her 
log-in stopped working but she felt under 
pressure to approve applications quickly. 


New York City 
Cohen arrest? Michael 
Cohen, President Trump’s 
personal lawyer, has told 
friends he expects to 
be arrested any day 
now, the New York 
Daily News and my | 
Vanity Fair reported 
this week. Cohen is i ac 
also said to be parting ways with his own 
legal team, adding to speculation that 
Trump’s longtime fixer might ultimately 
choose to cooperate with federal prosecu- 
tors. Cohen’s attorneys were expected to 
stay on until Friday to finish the review of 
more than 3.7 million documents taken 
from Cohen’s home, office, and hotel 
room. The documents were seized in April 
by the Manhattan U.S. Attorney’s office 
as part of a criminal investigation into 
Cohen’s business dealings; he is report- 
edly under investigation for bank fraud, 
wire fraud, and campaign finance 
violations. The New York Times 
reported that Cohen and his 
lawyers were parting ways over 
his legal bills. “Person close to 
Cohen says he hasn’t flipped yet, 
‘he’s sending up a smoke signal to 
Trump: I need help,’” tweeted Vanity 
Fair reporter Gabriel Sherman. 


Washington, D.C. 
‘Javanka’ wealth: Ivanka 
Trump and Jared Kushner 
earned at least $82 mil- 
lion in outside income in 
2017 while serving as 
unpaid senior advisers to 
President Trump, accord- 
ing to financial disclosures 
released this week. The 
president’s daughter and 
son-in-law relinquished Seas Wwe 
daily control of their emma 
businesses upon taking $82 million richer 
their White House jobs, but maintain 
holdings worth as much as $811 mil- 

lion in domestic and foreign businesses. 
Kushner retained approximately 90 per- 
cent of his real estate investments, which 
netted him $70 million last year. Trump 
earned $3.9 million from her stake in the 
capital’s Trump International Hotel, and 

$5 million from the trust that runs her 
clothing line, which is manufactured over- 
seas. The scale of the earnings, and the 

fact that the couple’s trusts bought and 

sold as much as $147 million of real estate 
and other assets last year, often in trans- 
actions with unknown parties, has some 
ethics experts concerned about conflicts of 
interest. A spokesman for the couple said 
they have complied with all ethics rules. 
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Paris 

Furor over Muslim rapper: Politicians in 
France are protesting plans for a Muslim 
rapper to play two shows at the Bataclan 
concert hall in Paris, where ISIS terror- 
ists massacred 89 people in 2015. Rapper 
Médine describes himself as an Islamo- 
hooligan and is critical of both Islamic 
fundamentalism and France’s policy of 
secularism. But more than 15,000 people 


Meédine: Extremist? 


National Rally party—formerly the National Front—that says it 
would be “the height of indecency” for Médine to perform at the 
venue. The petition cites lyrics such as “I put fatwas on the heads 
of idiots” as evidence of his extremism. Letting Médine’s October 
shows go ahead, Eric Ciotti of the center-right Republicans said, 
would be an “intolerable insult” to the massacre’s victims. 


Piedras Negras, Mexico 

Political slayings: A Mexican congressional candidate who 
had vowed to battle organized crime was shot dead while posing 
for a selfie this week, becoming the 112th politician murdered in 
Mexico since September. Fernando Puron had just left a debate in 
the border city of Piedras Negras when a woman with a selfie stick 
asked for a photo. Surveillance footage shows a man in a baseball 
cap approaching the pair as they pose and shooting Puron in the 


have signed a petition started by the far-right 
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London 

Kremlin backed Brexit? A British businessman who 
bankrolled one of the main campaigns for Brexit 
secretly met with Russian officials several times 
before the U.K.’s 2016 referendum on exiting the 
European Union. Citing leaked emails, The Sunday 
Times reported that Arron Banks, who funded the 
group Leave.EU, was introduced to a Russian busi- 
nessman by Moscow’s ambassador to the U.K. and 
offered the chance to buy six Russian gold mines. 
Banks also admitted this week that he gave the Russian ambas- 
sador a phone number for President-elect Trump’s transition team. 
David Lidington, a top Conservative lawmaker, called for an inves- 
tigation into Banks’ ties with the Kremlin. Banks called the revela- 
tions “fake news,” noting that nothing came of the gold deal. 


Me 
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head. The politician had received death = = 
threats during his 2014-17 stint as Piedras | | 3 
Negras’ mayor for defying the Zetas cartel. | 
Candidates from all parties, and at all lev- 
els of government, have been killed in the 
run-up to the July 1 election. “Violence is 
so widespread and so vicious,” said jour- 
nalist Esteban Illades, “that it doesn’t mat- 


ter how many bodyguards you have.” Mourning Purén 


Zacatecas, Mexico 

Dreamer murdered: An Iowa teenager was killed just three weeks 
after being deported to Mexico. Manuel Antonio Cano-Pacheco, 
19, was brought to America illegally at age 3 and grew up in Des 
Moines. Iowa “was the only home he knew,” his mother, who 
didn’t give her name because she is undocumented, told CNN. 
Cano-Pacheco was granted DACA (Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals) status in 2015, which allowed him to stay in the U.S. 

But his status was revoked two years later because of two misde- 
meanor convictions. He opted for “voluntary departure” rather 
than forcible deportation, which would have meant he could never 
return to the U.S. Soon after he arrived in the gang-plagued state 
of Zacatecas, where he knew almost no one, his throat was slit. 


San Salvador, El Salvador 
Presidential looting: Salvadoran prosecutors ordered the arrest of 
former President Mauricio Funes and 30 members of his inner 
circle last week for allegedly stealing some $350 million 
in state funds. Prosecutors say Funes, who governed as a 
leftist from 2009 to 2014, looted $292 million from the 
a country’s main mortgage bank, much of it carried out 
as cash in plastic garbage bags. El Salvador’s current 
president, Salvador Sanchez Cerén—who served as 
Funes’ vice president but is not suspected of involve- 
ment in the racket—said his government “won’t 
tolerate anyone who has betrayed the trust of the 
; people of El Salvador.” Funes fled to Nicaragua 
in 2016 and now lives in a posh neighborhood in 
— ”~ the capital, Managua; he claims the allegations are 
Funes in exile political attacks orchestrated by conservatives. 
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Rome 

Turning away migrants: Italy has 
refused to allow a rescue ship car- 
rying 629 migrants to dock at its 
ports, drawing fierce criticism from 
France. The French charity SOS 
Méditerranée saved the migrants— 
most of them sub-Saharan Africans—from leaking boats off the 
coast of Libya, and brought them aboard its ship Aquarius. But 
both Italy and Malta, the nearest countries, refused the Aquarius 
entry, and it headed to Spain, after the new Socialist government in 
Madrid agreed to let it dock. French President Emmanuel Macron 
accused Italy’s new populist and far-right coalition government 

of “cynicism and irresponsibility” and of breaking international 
maritime law. But Italy said it had the right to block the ship. 
“Rescuing lives is a duty,” said Interior Minister Matteo Salvini. 
“Transforming Italy into an enormous refugee camp is not.” 
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Some of the rescued migrants 
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Moscow 

HIV crisis: As HIV rates fall across much of the world, Russia is 
seeing its infection and death rates surge, because the government 
of President Vladimir Putin rejects most methods of combating 


Skopje, Northern Macedonia 

Name spat ends at last: The Balkan nation 

© formerly known as Macedonia has changed 
its name to end a 27-year dispute with Greece. 


the disease as Western decadence. Russia has at least 1 million | Macedonian Prime Minister Zoran Zaev 
people infected with the virus that causes AIDS, and the rate of announced this week that his country 
HIV infection is increasing 10 to 15 percent a year—comparable T would now be called the Republic of 


with the U.S. at the height of the AIDS epidemic in the 1980s. Northern Macedonia. Since Macedonia 


“This is a public health crisis,” said Vinay Saldanha of UNAIDS. as 6 away from Yugoslavia in 1991, 
Russian authorities oppose needle exchanges and methadone Greece has refused to recognize its neighbor’s name, claiming it 
programs, which can reduce the number of heroin users who implies a territorial claim to the Greek province of Macedonia—the 
contract the disease, and have effectively banned any public dis- birthplace of warrior king Alexander the Great. Athens has blocked 
cussion of homosexuality, scuttling HIV-education efforts. Many Skopje’s entry into NATO over the issue. Zaev paved the way for 
international health-care charities have left Russia because of a the deal earlier this year by removing Alexander’s name from the 
2013 law requiring them to register as foreign agents. mn airport in its capital, now called International Airport Skopje. 


Taipei, Tatwan 

Is it an embassy? The U.S. opened a new building that will serve 
as its de facto embassy in Taiwan this week, strengthening ties with 
an island nation that China claims as its own. The five-story Taipei 
complex houses the American Institute in Taiwan, which man- 
ages U.S. interests in the absence of a formal diplomatic presence. 
Officially, the U.S. considers Taiwan part of China and does not 
have formal relations with it. Unofficially, the U.S. treats Taiwan as 
an ally, and last year the Trump administration sold it $1.4 billion 
worth of arms. Assistant Secretary of State Marie Royce attended 
the opening with Taiwanese President Tsai Ing-wen, prompting 
_— a Chinese protest. “We urge the U.S. to honor its words on the 
ie Taiwan issue,” said the Chinese Foreign Ministry, “to avoid doing 
¥ harm to China-U.S. ties.” 


Hodeida, Yemen 
Deadly offensive: A Saudi-led coalition 
launched a major operation to recapture 
m Yemen’s main port this week—an offen- 
4 sive that the United Nations says could 
| result in a humanitarian catastrophe. The 
attack is aimed at tipping the balance in 
Yemen’s years-long civil war, which has 
pitted the country’s Arab-backed govern- 
a ment against Iran-supported Houthi rebels, who control the port of 
“Tes Hodeida. Most international aid arrives in Hodeida, and any slow- 
down in supplies could be devastating for the country. Eight million 
of Yemen’s 28 million people are already at risk of starvation, and 
\ up to 250,000 in the port could be killed or wounded if the fight- 
\ ing drags on, the U.N. says. The U.S. supports the Saudi-led coali- 
tion with intelligence and air-to-air warplane refueling. 


Collecting aid in Hodeida 


Matabeleland, Zimbabwe 


World’s oldest trees die: Eight of Africa’s 13 oldest baobab trees ~~ Jubaland, Somalia 
have abruptly died over the past 12 years, and researchers believe U.S. soldier killed: An American special operations soldier was 
climate change may be to blame. Baobabs can live for up to 3,000 __ killed and four more were wounded in an attack by al-Shabab 
years and are known as the “tree of life” because they produce extremists in Somalia last week. Sgt. Alexander Conrad, 26, an 
nutritious fruit even during the dry season. With massive trunks Arizona resident who had served in Afghanistan twice, died after 
and spindly branches, the trees look like they’ve been uprooted being hit with a mortar round. The Americans were serving as 
and placed upside down. But a new study has found that baobabs advisers with a force of 800 Somali and Kenyan troops when they 

are dying off across Southern Africa came under fire from the al Qaida- 

in unprecedented numbers. Among linked Islamic militant group. U.S. 

those that perished is Panke, a bao- troops have been training and 


bab in Zimbabwe that was estimated assisting Somali troops in the battle 
to be about 2,450 years old, with an against al-Shabab for more than 


< 84-foot-wide trunk. “It is definitely a decade. After seemingly being 

E shocking and dramatic to experience pushed back, the militants have 

z during our lifetime the demise of so carried out attacks that killed more 

< many trees with millennial ages,” than 150 people—including Kenyan 

: said study co-author Adrian Patrut of | troops and Ugandan peacekeepers— 

2 A ‘tree of life’: Indanger | Romania’s Babes-Bolyai University. over the past two months. Bringing Conrad home 
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McKinnon speaks through impressions 
Kate McKinnon hates to be mean, said Amy 
Wallace in GO. It’s an unusual trait in a come- 
dian who has specialized in a wide range of 
devastating impressions on Saturday Night Live: 
Hillary Clinton, Kellyanne Conway, Justin Bieber, 
and Jeff Sessions, to name a few. Her portrayals 
have bite, yet are strangely charming. “You can’t 
oo be falene someone as you’re embodying them,” 
McKinnon says. “You have to find the point of connection, some- 
thing you find delightful. If you’re mean, it ain’t fun to watch, and 
if it ain’t fun to watch, they turn off the TV.” McKinnon, 34, isn’t 
as bubbly and outgoing in real life as she appears on SNL. “My 
voice is quite soft, I speak slowly, and I feel it’s easier for me to talk 
to people through sketch comedy,” she says. She dabbled in stand- 
up years ago but gave up after her second set bombed. In stand-up, 
“vou must speak your utter truth with details—the realer and more 
gruesome, the better. I just decided I hated the feeling of doing 
that.” She also used to be much more candid in interviews, disclos- 
ing for example that she’s gay, but after her mid-20s she decided to 
wall off her private life. “I am just quite an insular person, I guess. 
Ironically, if ’m in a wig, that’s my unadulterated self.” 


Heir to the Playboy empire 

Cooper Hefner took a lot for granted growing up in the Playboy 
Mansion, said Alice Thomson in The Times (U.K.). The youngest 
of Hugh Hefner’s four children, he was once under the impression 
that “everyone had pink flamingos and peacocks in the backyard.” 
Their library included a “full-size naked picture of my mom,” play- 
mate Kimberly Conrad. The playmates who babysat Hefner called 
him “nerdy” for reading history books, and he says he grew up to 
be “a bit more boring than my dad.” Just 26, he became chief cre- 
ative officer of Playboy Enterprises shortly before his father’s death 
last year, at 91. The heir to Hef’s throne wants “to construct a 
narrative that makes sense for Millennials,” women included. That 
won’t mean turning Playboy into just another men’s magazine; in 


fact, he briefly quit when the magazine forswore nude photography. 


“How can we be a brand that is partially responsible for kick- 
starting the sexual revolution,” he asks, “and then remove a quality 
that makes Playboy unique?” Hefner insists #MeToo only under- 
scores Playboy’s importance. “We mustn’t make sex the enemy,” 

he says. “There is nothing wrong with consensual sex; there is 
everything wrong with sex being used as a weapon.” Wasn’t Hugh 
Hefner regularly accused of that? “Contrary to what some may say, 
my father was a romantic and a gentleman.” 


m Rose McGowan wrote an open letter 
defending her friend and fellow actress 
Asia Argento, who's been criticized on 
social media since the suicide of her 
partner, Anthony Bourdain. Argento 
was photographed hugging anoth- 


People 
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They both struggled with depression, but 
whereas Argento got help, McGowan said, 
Bourdain did not follow his doctor's advice. 
“He put down his armor, and that was very 
much his choice.” In a statement, Argento 
said of Bourdain, “He was my love, my rock, 
my protector. | am beyond devastated.” 


m= Dennis Rodman traveled to Singapore 


Carey's diva facade 


Mariah Carey might be the biggest diva in the music business, 
said Simon Hattenstone in TheGuardian.com. Legend has it, for 
example, that she insists on bathing in French mineral water. “No, 
| bathe in milk,” she says. “I’m not that bossy, honestly. | try to be 
nice. | do.” With an estimated net worth exceeding $500 million, 
and lots of handlers, Carey, 48, lives in a bubble. She admits to 
being “very guarded,’ which she traces to a tumultuous childhood. 
Her mother, an Irish-American opera singer, and father, a black 
aeronautical engineer, divorced when Carey was 3. Money was 
tight, and her older sister went into sex work, had a baby at 15, 
and became HIV-positive. “My mom experienced a lot of racism 
because she was married to a black man,’ she says. Carey experi- 
enced some of her own; when a friend met her father, she was so 
surprised he was black she burst into tears. “| had to go through 
so much in my childhood just to feel worthy of existing,’ Carey 
says. “| felt so different from everybody else.” To this day, “| have 
very low self-esteem.” She was diagnosed with bipolar disorder in 
2001, but hid the diagnosis until just two months ago, when she 
reluctantly revealed it. “| wanted to be more free to be who | am.” 


for befriending Kim and making efforts to 
build bridges between the two countries. 
“Today is a great day for everybody,’ Rod- 
man said, “and I'm so happy.’ 


m Fans screamed and ducked for cover dur 
ing a performance by Eminem at Bonnaroo, 
after hearing what they thought to be a 
gunshot. It turned out to be a sound effect 


, er man days before Bourdain’s 
death, but McGowan said the 
couple enjoyed an open relation- 
ship. “Do NOT do the sexist 
thing and burn a woman on the 
pyre of misplaced blame,’ she 
said. Bourdain met Argento in 
2016 while filming the Rome 
episode of his hit food show, 
Parts Unknown, and they devel- 
oped a long-distance romance. 


Argento 
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this week for the summit between President 
Trump and Kim Jong Un, and took some 
credit for making the meeting possible. The 
NBA Hall of Famer is close with both leaders: 
He appeared on two seasons of Celebrity 
Apprentice and made several trips to North 
Korea in 2013 to visit with Kim, an avid fan of 
Rodman’s Chicago Bulls during the Michael 
Jordan era. In a tearful interview on CNN, 
Rodman, wearing a “Make America Great 
Again Hat,’ said he'd received death threats 


used at the end of the rapper's song “Kill 
You.” Many concertgoers said the loud sound 
made them think of the massacre at a music 
festival in Las Vegas last year that killed 58. 
“I've never felt more traumatized and ready 
to panic,’ one fan said. “Completely inap- 
propriate.’ A spokesperson for Eminem, who 
was headlining the annual Tennessee festival, 
said the noise was actually “a pyrotechnic 
concussion which creates a loud boom.” It’s 
been used at previous Eminem concerts. 


Getty, AP Newscom 


Getty 
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How volcanoes work 


Kilauea’s dramatic eruption has shaken Hawaii’s Big Island. Could other U.S. volcanoes blow? 


What's happening in Hawaii? 
Kilauea, one of the most active vol- 
canoes in the world, is in the midst 
of the most destructive eruption in its 
recent history. More than 2,000 peo- 
ple living along the volcano’s eastern 
slope have been forced to flee their 
homes since early May, when a series 
of fissures belching lava and noxious 
gases began opening in the earth. 
Lava flows have destroyed more than 
600 buildings so far, boiled away 
Hawaii’s largest freshwater lake, and 
filled in Kapoho Bay. Toxic clouds 

of lava haze, or “laze”—a combina- 
tion of steam, hydrochloric acid, and 
microscopic fragments of volcanic 
glass—have formed where lava is pouring into the ocean. Plumes 
of ash have risen more than 30,000 feet in the air. There have been 
no deaths so far, and one serious injury. Depending on how much 
magma (underground lava) has accumulated beneath Kilauea’s 
surface, the eruption “could last days, weeks, years,” said U.S. 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration volcanologist 
Bill Chadwick. “We really can’t peer through the ground and see it 
exactly in all its details and intricacies.” 


Why is Kilauea erupting now? 

The volcano has been steadily oozing lava since 1983, and 
erupting off and on since it was born between 300,000 and 
600,000 years ago. It’s the youngest of the five volcanoes that 
created the Big Island through successive lava flows. All the 
Hawaiian Islands, in fact, are peaks of undersea mountains located 
over a “hot spot” in the Earth’s partially molten mantle. As the 
Pacific tectonic plate slowly slides over the hot spot, magma flows 
through cracks to the surface and new volcanoes are formed, cre- 
ating a chain of islands. Iceland and the Galapagos Islands were 
also formed this way. The internal plumbing of volcanoes isn’t 
well understood. But the current eruptions were probably caused 
by a new injection of magma from deep in the mantle, causing 
pressure to build inside and around 


The hellscape created by Kilauea’s eruption 


monitoring for possible eruptions. 
They include Mount Rainier and 
Mount St. Helens in Washing- 
ton, Mount Hood in Oregon, and 
Lassen Peak and Mount Shasta 

in California. Mount St. Helens 

is considered the most likely vol- 
cano in the 48 contiguous states 
to erupt again. Fifty-seven people 
were killed during its last explosive 
eruption, in 1980. Many of these 
volcanoes could become far more 
dangerous than Kilauea. 


Why is that? 

They’re more explosive. Oceanic 
plates are denser than continental 
plates, and create less gaseous magma when they melt. The result 
is the kind of red, runny lava that Hawaiian volcanoes are famous 
for. Although Kilauea can explode if enough pressure builds up 
underneath the surface—for example, from molten rock turn- 

ing groundwater to steam—most of the time lava just seeps out 

in what’s known as an effusive eruption. These relatively gentle 
flows give the volcano the convex shape of a warrior’s shield 
sitting on the ground, which is why they’re called shield volca- 
noes. In the Ring of Fire, continental plates rich in silica create a 
stickier, slower moving magma that degasses explosively when it 
escapes, creating stratovolcanoes with tall, steep sides of hardened 
ash and volcanic rock. Mount St. Helens was one such volcano; 
when it erupted, so much energy was released that it blew off the 
top 1,300 feet of the mountain. 


Can scientists predict eruptions? 
With the right tools, researchers can forecast the likelihood of an 
impending eruption—but only several days to several weeks before 
it happens. They do this by measuring seismic activity created by 
magma moving up through the Earth, as well as by checking for 
temperature changes and the presence of volcanic gases. Only half 
of the country’s active volcanoes are equipped with in-ground tools 
to measure for changes. Spurred by the 
eruptions in Hawaii, the U.S. Senate 


Kilauea until the system burst like a pipe. 


What other volcanoes are active? 
There are 169 potentially active volca- 
noes in the U.S., according the United 
States Geological Survey. The USGS 
defines as “potentially active” those that 


have erupted within the last 10,000 years. 


Outside of Hawaii, almost all of these 
volcanoes are scattered throughout the 
American West and Alaska as part of the 
“Ring of Fire,” a string of volcanoes cir- 
cling the Pacific Ocean along the bound- 
ary of the Pacific plate. 


Are they dangerous? 

Potentially. About 50 volcanoes located 
in six states—Hawaii, Alaska, Calli- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming—are rated high priority 

or highest priority by the USGS for 


How volcanoes kill 

Of the more than 278,000 people who have 
died in volcanic eruptions since 1500, fewer 
than 1,000 were killed by flowing lava. The big- 
gest danger is from pyroclastic flows—clouds 
of hot gas, ash, rocks, and other volcanic mate- 
rial that rush from the summit at speeds of 
more than 50 miles per hour. Temperatures 
inside this cloud can reach 1,300 degrees. It 
was a pyroclastic flow that killed an estimated 
16,000 people after the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79, burying the Roman cit- 

ies of Pompeii and Herculaneum. More than 
110 people were killed and some 200 still miss- 
ing after a pyroclastic flow buried a village 
following an eruption in Guatemala several 
weeks ago. Tsunamis triggered by eruptions 
are the second-biggest cause of volcano-related 
deaths. “Hawaiian volcanoes can be extremely 
deadly,’ says geophysicist Mika McKinnon. 
“But it’s a hazard you can walk away from.’ 


recently passed a bill that would 
authorize $55 million over the next 
five years to create a “volcano watch 
office” that would provide round-the- 
clock monitoring of the nation’s active 
volcanoes, although the measure still 
has to pass the House. But even the 
best monitoring won’t reveal all of a 
volcano’s secrets. Mount Rainier has 
been dormant since it last erupted 
1,100 years ago, but is under constant 
surveillance due to its proximity to 
Seattle and Tacoma. “You can have a 
volcano that’s super well-monitored, 
but if nothing’s happening, you’re not 
getting the opportunity to understand 
how it works,” said Natalia Deligne, 
a volcano hazard and risk modeler in 
New Zealand. “It’s always the quiet 
ones, you know?” 
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Investigating 
leaks began 
with Obama 


Margaret Sullivan 
The Washington Post 


Bill Clinton’s 
#Meloo 
reckoning 


Jim Geraghty 
NationalReview.com 


For women, 
life is a 
beauty pageant 


Bari Weiss 
NYTimes.com 


Viewpoint 


Best columns: The U.S. 


The Justice Department’s seizure of a reporter’s phone and email records 
is an overt threat to every journalist covering the Trump administration, 
said Margaret Sullivan. Last week, investigators seized years’ worth of 
phone and email records from Ali Watkins of The New York Times 
and arrested her alleged source, a former staff member of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee. “No one should be surprised” at this intrusion 
into press freedom, because Trump’s Justice Department had a “clear 
blueprint to follow—courtesy of Barack Obama.” Obama’s Justice 
Department used the Espionage Act, “an arcane century-old law,” to 
pursue leakers on nine different occasions. Investigators subpoenaed 
telephone records from Associated Press journalists, and named Fox 
News reporter James Rosen a “co-conspirator” in a leak about North 
Korea’s nuclear program. Worst of all, they traced calls and emails from 
Times reporter James Risen, who nearly went to prison for refusing to 
give up a source at the CIA. Late in his second term, Obama backed off 
the “unsavory” pursuit of reporters’ confidential sources. But he set “a 
dangerous precedent.” President Trump has openly talked of locking up 
reporters—and leak investigations may be how he does it. 


Bill Clinton’s sexual misconduct finally appears to be catching up with 
him, said Jim Geraghty, but the damage to America’s political culture is 
already done. The former president was widely condemned for a recent 
interview in which he portrayed himself as the victim of the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal, despite the change in attitudes toward such behavior 
in the #MeToo era. If Clinton won’t accept full responsibility for his ac- 
tions in the ?90s, Democrats should: Blinded by partisanship, feminists 
and liberals decided the Lewinsky scandal was about consensual sex be- 
tween consenting adults, and let Clinton trick them “into defending the 
indefensible.” As we now recognize, sex between a 22-year-old unpaid 
intern and the president of the U.S. is an abuse of power. Democrats 
would have lost virtually nothing by pushing Clinton to resign in 1998. 
Al Gore would have become president and a heavy favorite for re- 
election, likely presiding over an identical agenda. But the Left defended 
Clinton to the hilt, proving that “you could get caught red-handed and 
survive if enough people deemed you politically irreplaceable.” That’s 

a lesson President Trump’s defenders learned well: “When your guy is 
caught with his pants down or hand in the cookie jar, don’t hold him 
accountable, but turn the tables and attack, attack, attack.” 


Miss America may have given up its swimsuit competition, said Bari 
Weiss, but American women are still “living inside a beauty pageant.” 
The only reason the pageant—or rather, the “competition,” as it’s now 
called—did away with young women strutting the stage in bikinis “is 
that it’s simply too explicit for our euphemistic era.” Today, enlightened 
men pretend not to judge women on their appearance, and women tell 
each other we don’t care how we look. But our culture still relentlessly 
objectifies women. Women seek to be “super fit” with hours of Pilates, 
yoga, and Soul Cycle, avoid carbs, and live on salads and smoothies. To 
impress men and other women, “we wear stilts to hike around concrete 
jungles and lie about how they are anything other than medieval torture 
devices.” We get body hair waxed off, and spend hundreds on beauty 
routines and makeup and hair. Say this about Miss America’s now- 
defunct swimsuit competition, with young women parading around 

“in stilettos and tiny squares of nylon held up by string”: At least it 
was honest. The contestants were being “watched and scrutinized and 
judged,” just as women are in the real world every day. 


“Our planet does not need our saving. The biosphere has endured cata- 


clysms far worse than us—and after millions of years thrived again. Even the 
Earth's five fearsome mass extinctions became opportunities for the biosphere’s creativity, driving 
new rounds of evolutionary experiments. As the great biologist Lynn Margulis once put it, ‘Gaia 
is a tough bitch.’ What Earth's history does makes clear, however, is that if we don’t take the right 
kind of action soon, the biosphere will simply move on without us, creating new versions of itself 


in the changing climate we're generating now.’ 
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It must be true... 


I read it in the tabloids 


mg A Virginia woman man- 
aged not to lose control of 
her car after a 2/2-foot-long 
snake slithered out of the air 
vent as she was driving—and 
then disappeared under a 
seat. Trying to stay calm, Lora 
Goff pulled over and called 
911. When the animal control 
officer arrived, he confessed 
he was also scared of snakes. 
“| said, ‘I’m in trouble now, ” 
Goff recalled. The officer 
failed to catch the snake, so 
Goff put sticky traps under 
her seat and drove home. Her 
husband found the serpent 
stuck to a trap the next morn- 
ing, but Goff doesn’t care to 
know how he disposed of 

it. “I don’t want to see that 
thing anymore.” 


mg A 26-foot-tall statue of 
Marilyn Monroe is causing 
outrage in Stamford, Conn., 
because the starlet’s rump 
points directly at a nearby 
church. Put up by the city as 
part of asummer art display, 
the statue depicts a famous 
scene from The Seven Year 
Itch in which Monroe's white 
dress is lifted by a blast of 

air from a subway grate. “It’s 
disrespectful,’ said Pam Riley, 
a worshipper at the First Con- 
gregational Church. “Every- 
one’s under there looking up 
her skirt?’ 


m@ Firefighters in England had 
to rescue a man who became 
stuck up a tree while trying to 
catch his escaped pet parrot. 
When the green parrot fled 
its cage and flew into a near- 
by tree, its owner scrambled 
up the branches. He soon 
discovered that he couldn't 
reach the parrot—or climb 
down the tree. Firefighter 
Michael Novell said it took his 
crew 35 minutes to rescue 
the man, “but unfortunately 
the parrot made a bid for 
freedom and succeeded.’ 


Matthew Brown/Hearst Connecticut Media/AP 
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How they see us: Taking baby steps toward Korean peace 


We have entered “a new era,” said The 
Hankyoreh (South Korea) in an editorial. [im 
Who would have thought we'd ever see an } 
American president chatting and smiling = | 
with a North Korean leader? This week’s 
Singapore summit between U.S. President 
Donald Trump and North Korea’s Kim 
Jong Un was a “sign of world-historical 
progress toward clearing away the last 
remnant of the Korean War.” The two 
men signed a joint declaration “promising 
to carry out the denuclearization of the 
Korean Peninsula and to establish a new 
bilateral relationship.” That achievement 
alone makes the summit a success. Was 

it everything we wanted? No, but it’s a start. Next should come 
“follow-up meetings” so we can all “reach an understanding 
about real progress.” 


These are the same incremental measures that North Korea 

has always agreed to, said the JoongAng Ilbo (South Korea). In 
1994 and again in 2005, the regime promised Washington and 
Seoul that it would dismantle its nuclear program bit by bit in 
exchange for sanctions relief and perks, and both times it broke 


Trump and Kim: A breakthrough meeting? 


Trump shocked South Korea by unilat- 
erally declaring an end to U.S.-South 
Korean military exercises, which are cru- 
cial for our nation’s security. 


“This is the worst outcome for South 
Korea,” said the Chosun Ilbo (South 
Korea). Instead of an agreement with 

a date by which North Korea’s nuclear 
program must be completely—and 
verifiably—destroyed, the summit ended 
with a vaguely phrased one-page docu- 
ment that “achieves nothing.” It wasn’t 
just that Trump gave Kim the spectacle 
he so desperately craved by meeting him 


in person, letting a dictator who starves and massacres his peo- 
ple appear equal to the leader of the world’s only superpower. 
More concretely, Trump effectively recognized the North as a 
nuclear power while robbing the South of its main deterrent, the 
joint military drills. Kim still has his nuclear bombs, his arsenal 
of chemical weapons, and a 1 million—-strong army sitting just 
across the border from our democracy. The tyrant got “every- 
thing he wanted.” 


its word. The point of this summit was to get Kim to agree to 
“complete, verifiable, and irreversible dismantlement” of his 
nuclear programs. That key phrase even has its own acronym 
in arms-control jargon, CVID, because each of the four words 
is equally important. But the agreement signed by Trump and 
Kim says merely that the North will “work toward” complete 
denuclearization. Worse, at a press conference after the summit, 


PAKISTAN 


We'll take 
smutty gossip 
over literature 


Syed Talat Hussain 
The News 


VENEZUELA 


Where pimps 
prey on 
the desperate 


Josée Meléndez 
El Universal (Mexico) 
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lower.” 


Pakistan’s most talked-about book hasn’t even been 
published yet, said Syed Talat Hussain. The sala- 
cious details leaking out about the forthcoming au- 
tobiography of Reham Khan, former wife of cricket 
star—turned-politician Imran Khan, have Pakistanis 
“soing gaga.” Reham is angry that her ex dumped 
her for another woman, and she is out to get him. 
She accuses Imran of being a secret homosexual 
who had carnal relations with both male and fe- 
male members of his Tehreek-e-Insaf party. She 
claims that sexual favors were traded for political 
gain. Everyone named in her book has, of course, 
vigorously denied every charge. But the public 


The poverty racking Venezuela has left the coun- 
try’s women and girls easy prey for international 
sex traffickers, said José Meléndez. This is no sad 
tale of a few duped young women. A vast trans- 
national network, headed by Colombian crime 
syndicates but also involving corrupt cops and 
border guards, has ensnared hundreds of thou- 
sands of Venezuelans, some as young as 11 or 12. 
And as Venezuela’s economic collapse accelerates, 
emptying shelves of food and medicine, more 
women are at risk. An estimated 60,000 women 
were trafficked in 2016; that number hit 200,000 
last year and could reach 600,000—or 2 percent 
of the population—in 2020. Most of the victims 


Let’s not focus on winners and losers, said the Global Times 
(China). Sure, North Korea and China are happy that the U.S.— 
South Korean drills will end, but look at what else has been 
achieved: “Tensions on the Korean Peninsula have never been 

Of course it is “impossible for North Korea to completely 
comply with the U.S. request of denuclearization,” but the two 
sides will continue to talk. And talking is better than shooting. 


doesn’t care whether the sensational claims are 
true. Modern Pakistan “satiates itself with ungodly 
gossip, and expends energies on the scandalous 
scouting of lustful dirt.” You know what we could 
be reading? Home Fire, the latest novel by British- 
Pakistani writer Kamila Shamsie, who recently won 
the U.K.’s prestigious Women’s Prize for Fiction. 
But no, we leave literature to the expats. Nobody 
buys books here. Some of the best-known authors 
writing in Urdu print fewer than 1,000 copies of 
their novels, in a land with 193 million people. 
How many of us, though, are going to buy 
Reham’s work of “sheer vengefulness” ? 


come from the poorest parts of the country, and 
many are indigenous. Flights out of Venezuela 

are insanely expensive and heavily policed, so the 
women travel by land to neighboring Colombia, 
where they are promised nightclub or waitress- 
ing work or even acting or modeling jobs. Those 
jobs don’t exist; instead, the women are flown to 
Mexico, Asia, or the former Soviet bloc for sex 
work. The gangs bribe immigration officials in 
those countries to let the women in. Having agreed 
to repay their traffickers the cost of travel, clothes, 
food, and lodging, the women become “trapped 
in a cycle of debt” they can never work off. “It is 
modern slavery.” 


Getty 


Reuters 
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BULGARIA 


Why we are 
Europe’s 
worst drivers 


Zilatko Zhelev 
Dnes 


Enforcing 
headscarves 
at school 


Gulan Avci 


Aftonbladet 


Why are Bulgaria’s roads so unsafe? asked Zlatko 
Zhelev. This nation has the highest traffic fatality 
rate of any European Union country, at 99 deaths 
a year per million inhabitants—that’s about two 
deaths a day. Could it be our abysmal highways 
and byways, which have an abundance of pot- 
holes but a shortage of signs warning of hairpin 
turns and other dangers? The World Economic 
Forum, after all, lists our roads as being in worse 
shape than those in Tanzania, Algeria, and Mali. 
Or could it be our poor safety laws? We get a lot 
of snow yet don’t require cars to use snow tires in 
winter. Yet perhaps the biggest factor behind our 
horrifically high death toll is “corruption in the 


Staff at Swedish schools “must dare to put a 

foot down against patriarchal and oppressive 
behavior,” said Gulan Avci, even when it comes 
from students’ parents. The conservative news- 
paper G6dteborgs-Posten had a reporter pose as 
the Muslim parent of an incoming kindergartner 
and phone up 40 schools to ask whether the staff 
would please make sure that her little girl wore her 
headscarf at all times, even if she wanted to take 
it off. A shocking two-thirds said they would, and 
several even offered to film the child to prove the 
stricture was being enforced. Preschool here is run 
nationally, and the curriculum is “very clear that 


Transport Ministry.” Driving instructors report 
that many of their students struggle to handle 

a vehicle competently, yet get licenses anyway 

by bribing ministry officials. By some estimates, 
at least one in five Bulgarian drivers is tooling 
around on “a purchased license.” Ministry higher- 
ups claim they’re powerless to act because they’re 
only allowed to fire bureaucrats accused of taking 
bribes once those crooked employees have been 
convicted in a court of law. No matter what new 
legislation we pass, road safety advocates say, and 
no matter how much training we require of new 
drivers, “nothing will improve until we tackle the 
core issue of corruption.” 


the values guiding school activity must include 
individual freedom, integrity, and gender equality.” 
How can forcing girls into headscarves or veils 
comply with this requirement? The Islamic scarf 
or veil isn’t just another garment, but a “symbol 
of women’s submission to men.” And while some 
may say the parents’ freedom of religion is impor- 
tant, I submit that the child’s freedom of religion 
is equally so—and if a girl rejects the headscarf, 
that should be her choice. Sweden needs to have a 
national conversation about “where the limits of 
religious freedom lie.” We can’t “allow oppression 
in the name of tolerance.” 


How they see us: Shedding allies at the G-7 


There’s simply no dealing with Don- 
ald Trump, said the Toronto Star 
(Canada) in an editorial. The U.S. 
president “sulked his way through” 
the G-7 meeting of Western leaders 
in Quebec last week and grudgingly 
gave his OK to sign the “summit’s 
pallid final communiqué” endorsing 
a rules-based international order. 
Then he “threw a hissy fit and tore 
it up as soon as he was back on Air 
Force One.” Trump accused Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
of being two-faced by acting “meek 


and mild” in private negotiations 


and then declaring in a post-summit 


press conference that Canada would respond to new U.S. tariffs 
on steel and aluminum with duties on American imports. But 
Trudeau has been anything but duplicitous: He has warned pub- 
licly of retaliatory duties for weeks. The lesson from this embar- 
rassing episode is that the “dishonest and amateurish” Trump 
“can’t be trusted from one moment to the next.” 


Trump and Macron: A transatlantic friendship falters. 


If Trump insists on a trade war, he 
will get one, said Mark Schieritz 
in Die Zeit (Germany). German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel said 
she believes in “win-win situa- 
tions” but added that European 
powers will not let themselves “be 
ripped off again and again.” If 
the U.S. taxes our cars, we’ll tax 
their iPhones, search engines, and 
social networks. Treat Germany 
like a foe, and it will react like a 
foe. Merkel came into her own at 
this summit, said Stefan Braun in 
Stiddeutsche Zeitung (Germany). 
When the international media 


proclaimed Merkel leader of the free world following Trump’s 
2016 election, the German chancellor was “uncomfortable with 
the label.” No longer. She has recognized that she cannot sit 
idly by as Trump tears down the postwar world order. Merkel 

is now working to bring all European Union nations together— 
even wayward members such as Hungary and Poland—to create 


a bulwark against this Trumpian chaos. 


This was a G-6+1, not a G-7, said Marc Semo in Le Monde 


(France). At the leaders’ lunch, Trump launched into a 
15-minute tirade, “crudely laying out grievances against the 
others,” such as trade deficits and the cost to America of 
NATO. The other leaders “rolled their eyes or looked down 
at their shoes.” French President Emmanuel Macron, who has 
previously shown a special talent for charming Trump, gently 
explained to his American counterpart “that his numbers were 
wrong.” But the U.S. president is not receptive to reason. 


our friends.” 


Everyone now knows they can’t count on Trump’s America, 
said Alex Massie in The Times (U.K.). Given that Trump pulled 
out of the Paris climate pact, the Trans-Pacific Partnership, the 
Iran nuclear accord, and even the G-7 statement he had OK’d 
not two hours earlier, “what value would you now put on 
defense commitments made to U.S. allies?” With America, the 
rest of us must now verify, then trust. “These people are not 
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@ Kim Jong Un traveled 
to the Singapore summit 
with a portable, personal 
toilet to make sure the CIA 
or other foreign intel- 
ligence agencies did not 
get samples of his stools 
to gain insights into his 
health problems. This was 
not pure paranoia: During 
the Cold War, the CIA 
reportedly obtained stool 
samples from Soviet lead- 
ers Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Chosun IIbo (South Korea) 


@ Nearly 400,000 of the 
2.2 million prisoners in 
the U.S. have a psychiatric 
diagnosis. The country’s 
state-run psychiatric hos- 
pitals can only accommo- 
date 38,000 patients. 
Esquire 

@ Earth as a whole has 
not had a “cooler than 
average” month since 
December 1984. 


Axios.com 


SS. 
@ At least 47 public monu- 
ments to the Confederacy 
have been removed since 
the 2015 mass shooting at 
the Emanuel African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 
Charleston, S.C., accord- 
ing to a new study by the 
Southern Poverty Law 
Center. There are 772 Con- 
federate monuments still 
standing in 23 states, 
most of them located in 
Georgia, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 
Slate.com 


@ The opioid epidemic is 
deadlier for Americans 
than the Vietnam War was 
in its worst year. Opioids 
contributed to the deaths 
of 1.5 percent of Americans 
who died in 2016, while 

1 percent of Americans 
who died in 1968 perished 
inVietnam. 
WashingtonPost.com 
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Republicans tried and failed 
many times last year to repeal 
and replace the Affordable 
Care Act, said Paul Waldman 
in WashingtonPost.com. Now 
the Trump administration is 
back at it, with a strategy that 
is “utterly spectacular in its 
legal and political foolishness.” 
At the direction of Attorney 
General Jeff Sessions, the Jus- 
tice Department announced 
last week it won’t defend the constitutionality of 
the ACA as the law faces a legal challenge from 
20 Republican-run states. In a radical argument 
the Trump administration now endorses, the states 
contend that because last year’s Republican tax 
bill repealed tax penalties for failing to buy health 
insurance—the so-called individual mandate—the 
rest of Obamacare is unconstitutional. If Republi- 
cans succeed in court, they will kill the law’s most 
popular provision, requiring insurers to cover mil- 
lions of Americans with pre-existing conditions at 
no extra charge. “If Democrats don’t repeat that 
sentence a thousand times a day between now and 
November, they’re nuts.” 


Actually, the pre-existing condition requirement 
was a mistake, said Betsy McCaughey in the 

New York Post. Just 5 percent of the population 
consumes 50 percent of health-care dollars. “The 
unfairness is obvious.” Why should healthy people 


Millions have pre-existing conditions. 


pay the same premiums as 
those with serious illnesses? 
When states wrest back the job 
of regulating health care from 
the federal government, they 
can help insurers defray the 
cost of covering the chronically 
ill without all the bureaucratic 
nonsense. Obamacare deserves 
to die, said Stephen Moore in 
the Boston Herald. Premiums 
on the exchanges keep soar- 
ing, by 32 percent this year for the cheapest plans, 
while national health costs have grown from 

17.2 percent of GDP to 18.3 percent, and 30 mil- 
lion people remain uninsured. “Has there ever 
been a bigger public policy flop?” 


If Republicans think they can do better, they 
should “pass a damn law,” said Catherine 
Rampell in The Washington Post. But even 

after Trump took office, congressional Republi- 
cans “chickened out” of repealing Obamacare. 
“Why?” Because “Obamacare’s major provisions 
were quite popular,” especially its safeguards for 
pre-existing conditions, which protect an esti- 
mated 52 million Americans. “Republican law- 
makers decided they didn’t want to be known as 
the party that rips insurance away from asthmatics 
and cancer survivors.” Instead, they’re hoping to 
“destroy” Obamacare through a legal backdoor. 
That’s “the coward’s way out.” 


Midterms: Is the ‘blue wave’ already receding? 


“Is a ‘blue wave’ really coming to sweep Repub- 
licans out of office?” asked Li Zhou in Vox 

.com. Maybe not. Just a few months ago, Demo- 
crats held “a whopping 18-point advantage” in 
generic ballot polling for the midterm elections, 
and seemed “poised for a historic election that 
would bring them back into power in one or both 
chambers of Congress.” More recent polling has 
cut that lead by more than half, the likely result 

of “booming economic growth” and President 
Trump’s steadily rising approval ratings. Experts 
still expect Democratic gains in Congress, but with 
a number of Democrats finding themselves in tight 
races in crucial swing districts, it’s too soon to pre- 
dict whether they’ll pick up the 23 seats they need 
to take control of the House. 


Don’t count out the possibility of a “red wave,” 
said Fred Barnes in The Weekly Standard. Trump’s 
latest approval rating has climbed to a respectable 
44 percent, and 90 percent of Republicans are 
happy with the president’s job performance, so he 
is “no longer the punching bag he was last year.” 
If the prospect of avoiding impeachment and filling 
another Supreme Court seat can stoke “Repub- 
lican intensity,” the GOP may retain control of 

the House and the Senate. “Trump’s drama-prone 


leadership” turns a lot of people off, said John 
Fund in the National Review. But with 62 percent 
of Americans rating the economy as “good” or 
“excellent”—up from 32 percent this time two 
years ago—Irump’s likability might not matter. 
Many voters simply won’t vote for “increasingly 
left-leaning Democrats” who would bring back the 
“big government economic policies of the slow- 
growth Obama years.” 


With a president as extreme as Trump, the 
economy is only one factor, said Greg Sargent in 
WashingtonPost.com. Most voters know he is 
“corrupt and authoritarian,” with a “dangerously 
destructive temperament.” That’s why an NBC 
poll found that by 52 to 19 percent, voters in com- 
petitive districts are more likely to support a con- 
gressional candidate who promises to be a check 
on Trump than one who supports him. Democrats 
would be wise to run against Trump, said Albert 
Hunt in Bloomberg.com, but not on a pledge to 
impeach him. When Republicans impeached Bill 
Clinton in 1998, they succeeded only in energiz- 
ing Democratic voters. Democrats should keep the 
focus on Trump’s policies and his corruption. Mid- 
terms are about grievances, and an “anti- Trump 
message will resonate almost everywhere.” 


Media Bakery, Getty 
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How does Scott Pruitt still 
have a job? asked Matt Lewis 
in TheDailyBeast.com. The 
arrogant director of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency 
is “so comically corrupt that 
it’s become impossible to keep 
track of all the investigations 
into his unscrupulousness.” In 
the last month alone, it’s been 
revealed that Pruitt used his 
office to try to secure a Chick- 
fil-A franchise for his wife, accepted courtside 
basketball tickets from a billionaire coal execu- 
tive, and used taxpayer money to have his 24/7 
security detail scour Ritz-Carlton hotels for his 
favorite moisturizing lotion. Pruitt is now facing 
at least 17 federal investigations into scandals 
ranging from his lavish spending on first-class 
airfare to the $50-a-night condo deal he secured 
from an energy-industry lobbyist. So far, President 
Trump is sticking by his swampiest Cabinet mem- 
ber. “But the case for firing is getting almost too 
overwhelming to ignore.” 


There’s a simple explanation for how Pruitt 

has managed to hang on this long, said Amber 
Phillips in The Washington Post. “Trump likes 
him.” Not only has Pruitt delivered deregula- 
tory policies that Trump can brag about in coal 
country—the two have personal chemistry. Pruitt 
has reportedly become one of Trump’s favorite 


Pruitt: Well-moisturized 


sounding boards for his frus- 
trations with Attorney Gen- 
eral Jeff Sessions. The EPA 
chief also has a strong fol- 
lowing with one of Trump’s 
most vital constituencies: 
evangelical Christians, said 
Brian Palmer in Slate.com. 
Pruitt built up “a bulwark of 
unwavering Christian sup- 
port” as an Oklahoma politi- 
cian, fighting abortion rights, 
same-sex marriage, and efforts to teach evolution. 
Evangelicals are also deeply skeptical of environ- 
mentalism, which they think elevates nature and 
God’s lesser creations over human beings. 


But even Republicans are growing tired of Pruitt’s 
“questionable judgment,” said Kevin Williamson 
in the New York Post, and fear he’s putting the 
deregulatory agenda in danger with his “tawdry” 
behavior. “The man has become a distraction 
from the message.” Actually, Pruitt’s policy deci- 
sions are a bigger scandal than his corruption, 
said Umair Irfan in Vox.com. Just last week, the 
EPA handed a massive victory to the chemical 
industry, ruling that from now on, no attempt 
will be made to assess the damage a potential 
carcinogen can cause people through air pollu- 
tion and soil and water contamination. That’s far 
more damaging than sending bodyguards out to 
find moisturizer. 


Retirement: Social Security’s fiscal woes 


P’ve got some bad news for anyone hoping to 
retire someday, said Nolan Finley in The Detroit 
News. The annual report from the trustees of 
Social Security and Medicare shows that both 
programs “have accelerated their race toward 

the brick wall of insolvency.” Social Security will 
spend more money this year than it takes in for 
the first time since 1983. Without drastic changes, 
the Social Security Trust Fund is now expected 

to be depleted within 16 years, going bust by 
2034. Things are even grimmer when it comes 

to Medicare’s Hospital Insurance Trust Fund— 
Medicare Part A—which is projected to run out 
of money by 2026, three years earlier than previ- 
ously expected. At 63, I’ll probably still collect 
my benefits, but “I feel for the generations behind 
me. There seems no chance they’ll ever collect 
anything.” 


That’s nonsense, said Mark Miller in Reuters 
.com. “It is true that Social Security and Medi- 
care face financial challenges,” but even if noth- 
ing is done, Medicare would be able to pay out 
91 percent of promised benefits in 2026, while 
Social Security could pay out 77 percent in 2034. 
Restoring the fiscal health of both programs by 

% tweaking benefits and taxes wouldn’t be hard, 


“whenever politicians decide it’s time to act.” 
Among other things, said Michael Hiltzik in 

the Los Angeles Times, Congress could bring in 
more money by eliminating the cap on payroll 
taxes used to fund Social Security, currently set 
at $128,400. But Republicans refuse to do that, 
and are “doing their best to cut the legs out 

from under both programs” by cutting taxes and 
cracking down on immigration. We’ll need plenty 
of immigrants to pay into the social safety net. 


Democrats aren’t blameless, said Robert Samu- 
elson in The Washington Post. “For decades, 
liberals have accused anyone who suggests 
benefit reductions as being cruel, uncaring, and 
immoral.” But our spending on both programs is 
unsustainable in the long run. Social Security and 
Medicare made up 42 percent of federal spending 
in 2017, and are increasing faster than almost 
any other part of the budget. Soon, they will con- 
sume most of our spending. To fix Social Security 
and Medicare, taxes will have to increase, but 
the retirement age has to be raised and benefits 
reduced for people who don’t need them. Since 
neither Democrats nor Republicans have the 
political guts to do anything now, we’ll pass the 
problem on to our children. “Shame on us.” 
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Wit & 
Wisdom 


“The American dream 
of rags to riches 
is a dream for a reason—it 
is hard to achieve.” 
Inventor and engineer Robert 
Fulton, quoted in Forbes.com 


“Laughter is a tranquilizer 
with no side effects.” 
Humorist Arnold H. Glasow, 
quoted in The Galesburg, Ill., 
Register-Mail 
“If we wish to preserve 
a free society, it is essential 
that we recognize that 
the desirability of a 
particular object is not 
sufficient justification for 
the use of coercion.” 
Friedrich Hayek, quoted in 
The Wall Street Journal 


“Where all think alike, no 
one thinks very much.’ 


Journalist Walter Lippmann, 
quoted in TheHill.com 


“The way | see it, if you 
want the rainbow, you 
gotta put up with the rain.’ 
Dolly Parton, 
quoted in USA Today 


“People never believe in 
volcanoes, until the lava 
overtakes them?’ 
Philosopher George Santayana, 
quoted in BBC.com 


“Practical politics consists 
in ignoring facts” 
Historian Henry Adams, 
quoted in The Washington Post 


Poll watch 

@ 58% of Americans 
believe it is “very” or 
“somewhat” likely that a 
foreign government will 
attempt to meddle in the 
U.S. midterm elections, in- 
cluding 77% of Democrats 
and 56% of independents. 
58% of Republicans, on the 
other hand, are “not very” 
or “not at all” worried 
about foreign interference 
in the November election. 
Axios/SurveyMonkey 


m 49% of Americans 

do not plan on taking a 
vacation this summer. Of 
those who are not going, 
50% say they can’t afford a 
summer getaway. 25% cite 
“family duty.’ 22% can’t 
take time off work. 

Bankrate 
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Technology 


Screen time: Apple targets tech addiction 


“Apple is trying to make us love our 
iPhones a little less,” said Geoffrey Fowler 
and Hayley Tsukayama in The Washington 
Post. At the tech giant’s annual develop- 
ers’ conference last week, an event that is 
typically used to unveil new devices and 
cutting-edge software, Apple announced 
that its next version of the iPhone’s operat- 
ing system would feature new controls to 
help people curb the amount of time they 
spend on the devices. Screen Time, a new 
app due in September, calculates how many 
times you check your device daily and the 
time you spend on individual apps, and 
offers an option to set daily usage limits. There are also new con- 
trols to allow parents to remotely track and limit their children’s 
device use. Last month, Google announced a similar suite of An- 
droid tools, including warnings if you’ve been watching YouTube 
for too long, said Tripp Mickle in The Wall Street Journal. With 
Americans now spending 3.3 hours a day staring at their mobile 
devices—an hour’s increase from five years ago—even Silicon Val- 
ley giants are apparently worried that we are “not being present 


Even Apple thinks we use our phones too much. 


need” to be on the web that “affects the 
same areas of the brain” as in people ad- 
dicted to gambling, alcohol, and overeat- 
ing. Users the world over have anecdot- 
ally noted increases in anxiety, depression, 
and insomnia as we spend more time on 
our devices, and researchers have found 
“a clear correlation between teen smart- 
phone use and anxiety, depression, and 
suicide rates.” There’s more than a little 
irony here, said Sam Wolfson in The 
Guardian. Even as tech companies rec- 
ognize “that the amount we’re staring at 
screens is making us miserable, they still 
believe it’s their products that can fix the problem.” 


How well do Apple and Google’s new apps stack up? asked 
Chaim Gartenberg in TheVerge.com. Both have added new 
dashboards and information on how often you’re using in- 
dividual apps—“down to the minute.” The two split in their 
approach to time limits for apps. Apple’s is “relatively loose,” 
allowing you to simply click ‘ignore’ on the pop-up warning 


enough in the everyday world.” 


Apple’s new app is its first “quiet acknowledgement that in- 
ternet and smartphone addiction is real,” said Tanya Basu in 
TheDailyBeast.com. Psychologists have argued for years that 
internet-addicted patients have a “detrimental, compulsive 


and continue using the app if you choose. Google is “more ag- 
gressive” in its enforcement of limits. When your allotted daily 


Innovation of the week Bytes: What's new in tech 


“Fires 
have an 
unfortu- 
nate habit 
of hap- 
pening 

in places 
that aren't 
necessarily easy to reach,’ putting 
firefighters in lethal danger, said 
Evan Ackerman in /EEE Spectrum. 
That's led Japanese researchers to 
design a “snake-like robot” with the 
body of a fire hose. “Like other snake 
robots, this one has the potential to 
be able to wiggle its way into win- 
dows or other gaps in a structure, 
with the benefit of carrying and 
directing water as it goes.” But what 
sets this design apart is “how it pow- 
ers itself” The snake can shoot “high- 
pressure jets of water downward like 
rocket engines,’ lifting the robot up 
off the ground and allowing it to fly. 
“While the head nozzle is fighting the 
source of the fire;’ the body keeps 
itself airborne, drenching everything 
that it's passing over. Researchers are 
now working on the robot's control 
algorithms to make the hose “more 
stable and more controllable.” 
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Canon goes fully digital 


“Canon is officially done with film,” said 
Gordon Gottsegen in CNET.com. The camera 
maker says it’s ending the sale of the EOS-1V, 
its final film camera. Rumors circulated in 
2006 that Canon was about to stop producing 
all of its film cameras, although “the company 
never officially confirmed this.” Eventually, 
instead, the camera maker quietly ended pro- 
duction, in 2010. Ever since, it has merely been 
selling the few units remaining in stock. The 
EOS-1V was “the last of a dying breed,” and 
for those holding one, Canon says, they will 
continue repairing it until Oct. 31, 2025—with 
the caveat that some replacement parts may be 
unavailable after Oct. 31, 2020. 


Amazon creates new moon-shot lab 


Amazon has a secretive lab “working on a se- 
ries of bold projects involving cancer research, 
medical records, and last-mile delivery,” said 
Eugene Kim in CNBC.com. Dubbed Grand 
Challenge, the group has more than 50 team 
members, mostly employees selected through 
an internal competition, and is being led by 
Google Glass creator Babak Parviz. The proj- 
ect has parallels to Google X, Google’s own 
moon-shot lab, as it explores new, ambitious 
ventures that can ultimately be parlayed into 


time is up, the app goes dark and you must manually alter 

the limit in the dashboard to unpause it. It remains to be seen 
which approach is more effective. But this is “the beginning of 
a conversation that seems long overdue.” 


helping grow Amazon’s vast footprint. Grand 
Challenge’s primary health focus is geared 
toward “attempting to apply machine learn- 
ing in ways that can help prevent and cure 
cancers.” Another Grand Challenge project 
is taking “unstructured data from electronic 
medical records to identify an incorrect code 
or the misdiagnosis of a patient.” 


Google backs out of military project 


After an outcry by employees, Google won’t 
extend its contract with the Pentagon to build 
artificial intelligence programs that analyze 
drone video, said Drew Harwell in The Wash- 
ington Post. Google announced last week 
that it would stop working on its piece of 

the military’s AI endeavor known as Project 
Maven when its 18-month contract expires 

in March. The company “faced widespread 
public backlash and employee resignations 

for helping develop technological tools that 
could aid in warfighting.” Launched more 
than a year ago, Project Maven aims to help 
the military use AI to “process battlefield data 
or pinpoint military targets.” When Google 
joined the project, “thousands” of staff mem- 
bers petitioned CEO Sundar Pichai, arguing 

it “directly countered the company’s famous 
‘Don’t be evil’ motto.” 


Media Bakery, screenshot 
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An experimental cure for terminal cancer 


A Florida woman with advanced breast 
cancer who was given just three months 
to live is now free of the disease, thanks 
to an experimental therapy that used 

her own immune Cells to eradicate the 
tumors. Three years ago, Judy Perkins 
had exhausted her treatment options— 
despite a mastectomy, hormonal therapy, 
and chemotherapy, the cancer had spread 
from her breast to her chest and liver. In a 
last-ditch effort to save her life, the then- 
49-year-old enrolled in a clinical trial led 
by Dr. Steven Rosenberg at the National 
Cancer Institute. His team took samples 
of her cancer cells and then collected 


An active mind is often a healthy mind. 


Reducing the risk of dementia 
Playing cards, reading books, and engag- 
ing in other mentally stimulating activities 
can help ward off dementia later in life, 
new research suggests. Scientists tracked 
more than 15,500 people ages 65 and over 
in Hong Kong for five years and routinely 
asked them about the “intellectual activi- 
ties” they’d engaged in, including reading 
books and newspapers, playing board 
games, and even betting on horses. None 
of the participants had dementia at the 
start of the study, but by the end more than 
1,300 participants had the condition, says 
Time.com. Researchers found that indi- 
viduals who performed intellectual activi- 
ties on a daily basis had a far lower risk 

of developing cognitive decline than those 
who did them less often or not at all—even 
after adjusting for other factors, including 
physical exercise and fruit and vegetable 
consumption. “Given the growing older 
population worldwide,” the study authors 
write, “promoting regular engagement in 
intellectual activities might help delay or 
prevent dementia.” 


Chemotherapy not needed 
About 70 percent of women with the 
most common form of early-stage breast 
cancer can skip chemotherapy without 
hurting their chances of surviving the 


tumor infiltrating lymphocytes (TILs), 
immune system cells that had attached to 
the tumors. After identifying the genetic 
mutations that allowed the tumor cells 

to spread rapidly throughout her body, 
the scientists found the specific TILs 

that latched on to those mutations most 
effectively. They grew tens of billions of 
those immune cells in the lab and then 
injected them into her bloodstream. Five 
months later, her scans were clear. “| hit 
the jackpot,” Perkins tells NBCNews.com. 
She was lucky —this individually tailored 
form of treatment has helped only 15 per 
cent of the patients who have tried it. But 


disease, according to a major new inter- 
national study. The findings could spare 
up to 70,000 American women a year 
from chemo—a regimen of toxic drugs 
that are meant to kill fast-growing cancer 
cells but can also cause vomiting, hair loss, 
fatigue, and in rare cases heart failure and 
leukemia. The decade-long study involved 
10,273 women with hormone receptor-— 
positive, HER2-negative, and axillary 
node-negative early-stage breast cancer— 
which accounts for about 50 percent of 

all cases. All were given a genetic test, 
Oncotype DX, used to estimate the risk 

of cancer recurring. About 17 percent of 
the women had high-risk scores and were 
advised to have chemo; a similar number 
had low-risk scores and skipped the treat- 
ment. The remaining 67 percent at interme- 
diate risk had surgery and hormone ther- 
apy, and half also had chemotherapy. After 
nine years, 94 percent of both groups were 
still alive and about 84 percent were cancer 
free, so adding chemo made no difference. 
“This is very powerful,” study co-author 
Ingrid Mayer tells The New York Times. 
“Tt really changes the standard of care.” 


Walk faster, live longer 

If you want to add a few extra years 
to your life, try picking up the pace. 
That’s the advice of an international 
team of researchers who found that 
people’s walking speed is linked 

to their risk of dying early from 
heart disease and other causes. The 
scientists analyzed data provided 

by more than 50,000 Britons, 

who reported their typical walking 
speed (slow, average, fairly brisk, or 
fast) and other health metrics for nine 
years—during which time 3,617 of 
the respondents died. Compared with 
slowpokes, fast and average walkers 
had roughly a 20 percent lower risk of 
premature death, and a similar reduc- 


es 
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Rosenberg and Perkins: A remarkable recovery 


with further developments, scientists say, 
this new approach could revolutionize 
treatment for other solid tumors, includ- 
ing those in the lungs and colon, which 
account for most cancer deaths. 


tion in risk of dying from cardiovascular 
disease, reports MarketWatch.com. Upping 
the pace was even more beneficial for older 
walkers. Average-pace walkers ages 60 and 
over experienced a 46 percent reduction 

in risk of death from heart disease, and 
fast-pace walkers a 53 percent drop. To get 
the maximum health benefit, study author 
Emmanuel Stamatakis recommends, walk 
“at a pace that makes you slightly out of 
breath or sweaty when sustained.” 


Health scare of the week 
Triclosan harms gut health 
An antimicrobial agent found in toys, 
toothpaste, deodorants, and cleaning sup- 
plies could be wreaking havoc with our guts 
and increasing rates of colitis and colon 
cancer, according to a new study. Scientists 
at the University of Massachusetts gave 
one group of lab mice water spiked with 
that agent, triclosan, for three weeks, to 
emulate the levels found in people who’d 
used triclosan-containing toothpaste for 
two weeks. All of the rodents developed 
low-grade inflammation in their colon and 
saw a marked depletion in their guts of 
Bifidobacterium—a “good” bacteria that 
has anti-inflammatory effects. Another 
group of mice that had chemically 
induced inflammatory bowel disease 
was exposed to triclosan and suf- 
fered even more colon damage. 
Triclosan also accelerated the 
growth of tumors in mice with 
colon cancer. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration banned use of 
the chemical in hand soaps and body 
washes in 2016, citing safety concerns 
and skepticism that it’s more effective 
than regular soap. But triclosan is still 
used in many consumer goods. “The red 
flags around it are numerous,” Marquette 
University environmental engineer Patrick 
McNamara tells PopularScience.com, 
“and the benefits limited.” 
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20 NEWS Pick of the week’s cartoons 


KIM, ITS SO ROMANTIC 
BEING HERE WITH A KINDRED 
SPIDIT, WATCHING THE SUN SET 

4 ON THE WESTERN ALLIANCE... 
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“I FEEL YOUR PAIN!” 
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ARTS 


Review of reviews: Books 
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Book of the week 


Sick: A Memoir 
by Porochista Khakpour 
(Harper Perennial, $16) 


“Sick isn’t written like a manifesto, 
but it is one,” said Lidija Haas 

in The New Yorker. Porochista 
Khakpour, a novelist and univer- 

sity lecturer, has been plagued for 
years by an illness, or combination 

of illnesses, for which she often has 
had no name. Dizziness, fainting, 
all-over aches, depression, a need 

for a cane—such have been her symp- 
toms. Only recently has the 40-year-old 
author been able to have confidence that 
she has chronic Lyme disease, a problem- 
atic diagnosis in itself. But while another 
writer might respond by constructing a 
tightly argued polemic, “it can seem that 
Khakpour is daring the reader to find her 
draining, histrionic, inconsistent.” That 
feels intentional: “She is making the case 
that nobody should have to be a reliable 
narrator in order to receive basic respect 
and compassionate treatment.” 


Novel of the week 

The President Is Missing 

by Bill Clinton and James Patterson 
(Little, Brown, $30) 


Bill Clinton has co-authored his first 
thriller, and the alter ego that strides its 
pages “should be studied in psych de- 
partments for years,’ said Ron Charles 

in The Washington Post. Like Clinton, 
President Jonathan Duncan is a liberal 
from a humble Southern background. 
But he’s also a war hero whose wife is, er, 
dead, and he’s under fire not for infidelity 
but because of his secret bid to destroy a 
terrorist group. “As a fabulous revision of 
Clinton's own life and impeachment scan- 
dal, this is dazzling:’ Unfortunately, the 
book's high-stakes moments dramatize a 
cyberwar, and they're “about as exciting 
as watching your parents try to remem- 
ber their Facebook password.” The book's 
no masterpiece, “but it works,’ said Janet 
Maslin in The New York Times. Clinton's 
mega-selling co-author makes the story 
move, and Clinton adds insider substance 
plus amusing self-awareness— especially 
when his fictional president gets to play 
action hero by going undercover. Better 
yet, his fairy-tale thriller pretends the bit- 
terness of today's Washington doesn't 
exist. These days, “that’s a visceral relief’ 


The author in 2014: A ghost in her own mind 


Khakpour can’t even say when she con- 
tracted Lyme, said Rien Fertel in AVClub 
.com. Was it at a Los Angeles park at 

age 5? While vacationing in the Hamptons 
in her 20s? She can’t recall the tick bite 
that would have infected her. Instead, she 
speaks of a more enduring dis-ease. “As a 
child, I thought of myself as a ghost,” she 
writes, and she ties the persistence of her 
sense of disconnect between her mind and 
body to her past as a child refugee of war 
in Iran and her experience in America of 
being a woman of color. She has become 


When the Center Held: Gerald 
Ford and the Rescue of the 
American Presidency 

by Donald Rumsfeld (Free Press, $28) 


Let us now praise 
Gerald Ford, said 
Fred Barnes in The 
Weekly Standard. 
The only U.S. presi- 
dent who never won 
a national election 
was an anomaly 
among politicians: 
“He was kind, he was 
humble. He sought 
to get along with 
everyone and usually 
succeeded.” And when he entered the White 
House after Richard Nixon’s fall, the former 
Republican House leader helped rebuild 
trust in the presidency, as even Democrats 
admitted. Donald Rumsfeld, who served as 
Ford’s first chief of staff and second defense 
secretary, has now written a “wonderful” 
book that seconds the assessment of the 
pundit who once said of Ford that he was 
“the kind of president Americans always 
wanted—and didn’t know they had.” 


WHEN THI 
CENTER HELD 


GERALD 
FORD 


DONALD RUMSFE] D 


Not every reader will trust Rumsfeld’s judg- 
ment, said Steve Donoghue in OpenLetters 


used to being laughed at by some 
doctors, receiving dire diagnoses and 
useless pills from others. And because 
her story has no simple arc, she relates 
it episodically, tying chapters to the 
places she lived and men she lived with, 
creating “a book that might one day 
join the shelf of, for lack of a better 
term, sick-lit classics, including I//ness 
as Metaphor.” 


In the end, “Khakpour’s memoir isn’t 
really about Lyme; it’s about modern 
life,” said Eve Fairbanks in Slate.com. 
Her experience of illness, real as it 

is, could be any blow that knocks a 
person off the path to success and content- 
ment, the path we’re told we should be 
on. Again and again, Khakpour hunts for 
the “aha” moment when her illness will be 
named, its symptoms defeated, and her life 
allowed to blossom. What’s original about 
her tale is that it reveals, “with unsettling 
clarity,” how the resulting disappointments 
can be cumulatively as poisoning as any 
tick bite. Modern life is wounding; “per- 
haps it’s the search for the aha moment, 
one that resolves conflict and pain for 
good, that’s making us so unhappy.” 


Review.com. When he assures us, for exam- 
ple, that Ford was right to pardon Nixon 
and spare the nation a drawn-out trial, we 
are being asked to trust the same man who, 
in his second run as defense secretary, helped 
lead post-9/11 America into a disastrous 
war in Iraq. But Rumsfeld has always been a 
fierce notetaker, and his detailed account of 
the Ford years proves “extremely engaging 
from start to finish.” The book acknowl- 
edges missteps—including Ford’s silly “Whip 
Inflation Now!” buttons, said Ed Bradley in 
The Washington Times. But Rumsfeld ulti- 
mately credits Ford with taming inflation, 

as well as with restoring America’s post- 
Vietnam standing in the world. 


Such arguments can’t obscure that the 

Ford era was “generally unexciting,” said 
Walter Isaacson in The Washington Post. 
Rumsfeld compounds the problem by failing 
to look much beyond his own notes. Still, 
it’s heartening to read about a president who 
looked past partisan considerations when he 
decided that the U.S. had a moral obligation 
to provide a home to 100,000 refugees dis- 
placed by the Vietnam War. Because it’s so 
hard today to imagine we'll ever again have 
a president of such humility, integrity, and 
compassion, “it’s nice to be reminded this 
was also hard to imagine in the darkest days 
of the Nixon presidency.” 
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Lauren Groff 


If it's June, novelist Lauren 
Groff is probably in a panic, 
said Marissa Stapley in Hazlitt 
.net. With four books behind 
her—all of them popular 

and critically acclaimed—the 
39-year-old Florida-based 
writer still can’t help getting 
anxious about 
how people 
will respond 
to her latest. 
“| have to 

run about 

10 miles a 
day just to 
get to sleep 
at night,’ she says. It can’t 
help her nerves that the book 
is Florida, a short-story col- 
lection that airs just about 
everything the Cooperstown, 
N.Y., native dislikes about her 
adopted state. “I’m criticizing 
Florida, but obviously | love it 
too,’ she has said. It also can’t 
help that though she’s gotten 
used to seeing lizards and alli- 
gators during her 12 years in 
the Sunshine State, she almost 
invariably spots a snake dur 
ing her long runs. “They’re the 
one thing that [still] sends vis- 
ceral horror through me,’ she 
says. “A lightning bolt— pretty 
much daily.’ 


Groff’s Florida oozes danger, 
said An Shapiro in NPR.org. 
“Everything is kind of out to 
get you,’ she says. Sinkholes. 
Bad men. Huge mosquitoes. 
“And if it's not the hurricanes,’ 
she says, “it’s the termites.’ 
Groff also found quaint 
Cooperstown unsettling — 
enough so that she made its 
lake home to a giant amphibi- 
ous creature in her debut, 

the Orange Prize finalist The 
Monsters of Templeton. But 
Florida teems with far more 
hazards, and Groff has learned 
to appreciate that about it, 
because she prefers being on 
alert to being complacent. “I’m 
just fascinated by the place,’ 
she says. “It feels as though 
there’s this deep dark some- 
thing happening at the center 
of the state, and yet we're just 
pouring sunshine over it. And 
that feels very much like a 
microcosm of America.” 
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The Book List 
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Author of the week 


Best books...chosen by Marisha Pessl 


Neverworld Wake, Marisha Pessl’s new novel and first for young adults, focuses on 
five recent prep-school graduates haunted by a friend’s death. Below, the author of \ 
Night Film and Special Topics in Calamity Physics names her favorite suspense tales. \ 


Dracula by Bram Stoker (Dover, $7). A marvel 
of construction and a master class in suspense, 
this magnum opus of dread is, to me, the perfect 
novel. The story unfolds through diary entries, 
newspaper articles, letters, and shipping logs, and 
grabs you from the first page. It is also the ulti- 
mate proof that literature’s most pernicious villains 
come to life in the testimonies of others, preying 
on our fear of what remains just out of sight. 


Death on the Nile by Agatha Christie (William 
Morrow, $15). My grandmother introduced me 
at an early age to the grand dame of mystery, 
and Christie remains one of my favorite writers. 

I still love this Hercule Poirot tale for its exotic 
setting, the unchecked passions and heartaches of 
its characters, and the shock twist ending. 


The Hound of the Baskervilles by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle (Dover, $4). My favorite detective 
novel. Sherlock Holmes and Watson are in fine 

form as they muddle around completely out of 

their element in Conan Doyle’s most gothic set- 
ting: windswept Dartmoor in Devon. The dark 

finale is pure Holmes. 


The Scapegoat by Daphne du Maurier (Penn 


ei 


Press, $20). While Rebecca made Du Maurier 
famous, I love this lesser-known novel about 
a quiet, unassuming man who encounters his 
doppelganger and switches lives with him. 
Du Maurier is second to none in creating nar- 
rative tension, and she keeps you guessing. 


The Goldfinch by Donna Tartt (Little, Brown, 
$11). I love how Tartt runs the mystery of a 
stolen 16th-century goldfinch painting through 
her sprawling narrative like a gleaming thread 
of gold as she explores life, death, art, the iso- 
lation of modern existence, and everything in 
between. The novel is a grand, roaring orchestra 
with a little haunting theme running throughout. 
Just beautiful. 


Jonathan Strange & Mr. Norrell by Susanna 
Clarke (Tor, $10). An alternative history cre- 
ated by British magicians—what’s not to love? 
Clarke provides a historian’s level of detail along 
with arch British humor. I love the footnotes, the 
characters, the landscape, the density, and the 
fact that Clarke completely ignores the fact that 
people no longer have 19th-century attention 
spans. After racing through her 1,000-plus pages, 
I could have read another 1,000. 


Also of interest...the gray areas of gray matter 


The Consciousness Instinct 
by Michael S. Gazzaniga (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $28) 
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Michael Gazzaniga’s new book “could 
be the clearest and most compelling 
attempt to demystify the mind yet writ- 
ten,” said Julian Baggini in The Wall 
Street Journal. Tackling a question 
. that has vexed thinkers for centuries, 
he explores how consciousness arises from neural 
activity, conquering the problem by showing how 
the brain’s layered architecture requires we drop 
the hunt for simple cause and effect. It’s unlikely 
his will be the definitive diagram of consciousness, 
but “he’s very good at looking under the hood.” 


When Einstein Walked With Godel 
by Jim Holt (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $28) 


Mi Gite, 


Jim Holt has a talent for making the 
knottiest questions “not only intel- 
ligible but enticing,” said Parul Sehgal 
in The New York Times. In this collec- 
‘k= ~—sétion of previously published essays, the 
=~ New Yorker contributor leaps into dif- 
ficult science and mathematics again and again as 
he tries to tackle the universe’s mysteries, but he’s 
a wonderful explainer, and he knows how to tie 
each of his intellectual quests to anecdotes about 
great thinkers and their at times “incomprehen- 
sible” human follies. 


The Neuroscientist Who Lost Her Mind 
by Barbara Lipska (Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, $25) 


As this “harrowing” memoir proves, 
even an expert can lose control of her 
brain, said Stephen Phillips in The 
Weekly Standard. National Institute 
of Mental Health researcher Barbara 
Lipska began exhibiting alarming 
behavior well before she was diagnosed with 
brain cancer. Thanks to a risky immunotherapy 
regimen that restored her sanity, she’s been able 
to revisit those hectic months and describe the 
experience from every angle. At heart, though, her 
story is about “a sheer will to survive.” 


Mem 


by Bethany C. Morrow (Unnamed Press, $25) 
This “short, satisfying” first novel 
imagines an intriguing alternate 
I | world, said Everdeen Mason in The 
HI Washington Post. In 1920s Montreal, 
a popular technology enables people 
e. to store memories in clones presumed 
to be incapable of independent thought—until 
one “Mem” proves the presumption wrong. That 
clone, Elsie, spends much of the story seeking 
information about her progenitor and herself. 
“More important, Elsie holds up a mirror to her 
human counterparts, and the reader as well.” 


Kristin Kozelsk, David Schulze 


The Museum of Fine Arts/Houston, Newscom (2) 
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Exhibit of the week 

The Power of Gold: Asante Royal 
Regalia From Ghana 

Dallas Museum of Art, through Aug. 12 


Put aside your tribal mentality, said 

Rick Brettell in The Dallas Morning 
News. “For those of you who think that 
‘African’ art consists primarily of small, 
carved, wooden, stylized human figures 
and masks,” this collection of artifacts 
from the once mighty Asante kingdom 
“will forever change your mind.” The 
Asante, members of the Akan ethnic 
group, have flourished for centuries in 
what is now Ghana, and they owed their 
early-18th-century rise to gold, which 
they panned, traded, and cast into objects 
intended to inspire awe. A 250-piece sam- 
pling of their riches at the Dallas Museum 
of Art includes gleaming jewelry and royal 
finery, but also ornately sculpted counter- 
weights used to measure precious metals, 
colorful swaths of kente cloth, and other 
examples of the splendor that such wealth 
allowed. “This is truly royal Africa,” and it 
is something to behold. 


“This show glitters at every turn,” said 
Sebastian Smee in The Washington Post. 


A circa-1900 chief’s crown, in gold and velvet 


“Gold weapons. Gold finials on umbrel- 
las and staffs. Gold pectoral discs. Gold 
rings and necklaces.” Many of the animal 
figures reference Asante proverbs that rein- 
forced the hierarchical status quo, such as 
“The mudfish grows fat for the benefit of 
the crocodile” and “The hen steps on her 
chicks not to hurt them, but to correct their 
behavior.” Gold was power in this king- 


The Tonys: A small Band routs the blockbusters 


With Broadway “in danger of becoming a 
theme park,” Tony Award voters made a 
stand Sunday night, said Michael Riedel in 
the New York Post. In a rebuke to Mean 
Girls, SpongeBob SquarePants, and other 
big-foot commercial franchises, the Best 
Musical award and nine others were show- 
ered on The Bana’s Visit, “a lovely, human 
show” about an Egyptian police band 
stranded overnight in an Israeli town. Yes, 
the underdog champ itself is based on a 
movie (albeit an obscure Israeli production) 
and yes, the trophy for Best Play went to a 
five-hour Harry Potter spin-off that is the 
most expensive nonmusical ever to reach a 
Broadway stage. But the folks who actually 
put on the shows clearly 
want “smart, sophisti- 
cated” productions, not 


kids’ stuff. 
The Band’s Visit, a 


show “as arrest- 
ingly original 

as Hamilton,” 
had little serious 
competition, said 
Charles McNulty 
in the Los Angeles 
Times. Mean 


Girls, SpongeBob, and Frozen openly cater 
to families and children, which may build 
an audience for future adult fare but for 
now crowds it out. Worse, “the dramatic 
landscape may be even more dire.” Though 
Harry Potter and the Cursed Child benefits 
from its “endlessly imaginative” staging, it’s 
“easier to defend as a galvanizing dramatic 
event than as a model of playwriting.” It 
won because few great plays ever reach 
Broadway when producers can’t afford to 


And the winners were... 
Best Leading Actor in a Musical: 
Tony Shalhoub, The Band’s Visit 
Best Leading Actress in a Musical: 
Katrina Lenk, The Band's Visit 
Best Leading Actor in a Play: 
Andrew Garfield, Angels in America 
Best Leading Actress in a Play: 
Glenda Jackson, 
Three Tall Women 
Best Musical: 
The Band’s Visit 
Best Play: Harry Potter 
and the Cursed Child, 
Parts One and Two 


Shalhoub and Lenk Jackson 


dom. Asante rulers, based in the inland 
capital of Kumasi, gained dominance over 
the region when Muslim and European 
traders came seeking the precious metal, 
offering guns and other goods that the 
rulers used to expand their territory and 
force the conquered into slavery at home 
and overseas. Property rights passed along 
matrilineal lines, which is why a section of 
the show focuses on female power, mani- 
fested by several terra-cotta female heads 
and “spectacular” royal textiles. 


This is not a vanished culture, said Susan 
Delson in The Wall Street Journal. 
Asante-controlled Ghana resisted British 
colonization until 1902, and though 
present-day Ghana officially is a multi- 
ethnic democracy, the dynasty survives 
and retains symbolic clout. The exhibition 
includes plenty of metalwork from the 
20th and 21st centuries; the most recent, a 
2017 gold ceremonial neckpiece created by 
Ghanaian metalsmith George Kofi Dokyi, 
was commissioned for the show. A delega- 
tion representing current king Otumfuo Osei 
Tutu II, the 16th ruler of the Asante, flew in 
to attend the exhibition’s opening. This is a 
people with a rich, living cultural tradition, 
and that culture is “artfully embodied” in 


The Power of Gold. 


make huge bets even on shows that wow 
theater fans who visit smaller stages. At least 
Broadway revivals had a fine year—high- 
lighted by winners Angels in America and 
Once on This Island, but also by My Fair 
Lady, Carousel, and Edward Albee’s Three 
Tall Women. 


Even so, Robert De Niro almost stole the 
show, said Mike Hale in The New York 
Times. Tapped to introduce a song per- 
formed by Broadway newcomer Bruce 
Springsteen, De Niro delivered a short, 
obscene salvo against Donald Trump that 
was censored on TV but triggered a stand- 
ing ovation and a social media storm. Other 
participants addressed the nation’s fraught 
politics with “a surprising amount 
of subtlety,” said Daniel D’Addario 
in Variety. In a particular mov- 
ing moment, Parkland, Fla.’s high 
school drama club, whose mem- 
bers survived a mass shooting 
in February, took the stage to 
perform “Seasons of Love” 
from Rent. In a year when 
the Tonys could easily have 
been as belligerent in spirit 
as De Niro, “the show’s 
heart was big beyond measure.” 
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a villain is on the loose—one 
who hypnotizes viewers through 
their computer screens, said 
Owen Gleiberman in Variety. 
Such stabs at relevance make 
Incredibles 2 “a slightly strenu- 
ous replay” of the original. But 
it’s at least “puckishly high- 
spirited,” and director Brad Bird 
“hasn’t lost his wizardly gift 

for orchestrating a sight gag.” 
Because Pixar actually hasn’t made many praise- 
worthy sequels, this follow-up “surpasses most 
everything without Toy Story in the title,” said 
Brian Truitt in USA Today. The movie hums when 
the family is together, bickering and bantering, and 
“every scene involving Jack-Jack is a complete joy.” 


It’s been 14 years since The 
Incredibles came out, and “the 
new film is more of the same— 
which is to say that it’s terrific,” 
said Moira Macdonald in The 
Seattle Times. The original 
movie’s family of superheroes is 
trying to get by at a time when 
“supers” have been banned 
because of the havoc they cre- 
ate while battling evildoers. 
When Mom—aka Elastigirl—lands work as the 
face of a superhero image-rehabilitation campaign, 
Mr. Incredible becomes a stay-at-home dad strug- 
gling to oversee speedy son Dash, moody teen 
Violet, and baby Jack-Jack, who can set himself 
on fire and shoot lasers from his eyes. Meanwhile, 


Incredibles 2 


Directed by Brad Bird 
(PG) 


kkk 


The animated superhero 
family returns. 


Suddenly Mom is having all the fun. 


Oce an’s 8 The latest Ocean’s Eleven sequel The New York Times. “Even 
is proving to be “the kind of when women are running a 
Directed by Gary Ross starry, high-gloss goof the sum- multimillion-dollar con,” appar- 
(PG-13) mer movie season was made ently, “they have to make room 


for,” said Leah Greenblatt in 
Entertainment Weekly. Sandra 
Bullock, playing the sister of 
George Clooney’s 2001 title 
character, heads an all-female 
team of thieves looking to pull 
off a heist at New York City’s 
annual Met Gala, and though the script “feels like 
it’s coasting where it should crackle,” the formula 
works as smoothly as you’d expect—and is scoring 
big box-office, too. You might be mildly irritated 
that Bullock’s Debbie Ocean is partly motivated 

by a beef with an ex, said Manohla Dargis in 


for guy troubles.” But co-stars 
Cate Blanchett, Helena Bonham 
Carter, Sarah Paulsen, Mindy 
Kaling, and Rihanna each get 

a good moment or more, and 
Anne Hathaway makes “comedy 
gold” of her role as the starlet 
wearing the Cartier necklace the crew covets. The 
movie lacks visual flair, and the villain is no match 
for these women, said Alex Abad-Santos in Vox 
.com. But so what? “While Ocean’s 8 was never 
going to be the best movie of summer, it might be 
one of the ones you enjoy most.” 


x* 


Women add a twist 
to the popular heist series. 


Paulson, Bullock, and Rihanna 


Presbyterian minister, he created 
a show built on groundbreaking 
findings in child psychology, and 
he also taught his young viewers 
to question the consumerism and 
violence celebrated elsewhere 

on the dial. The film gets much 
of its power from the revelation 
that Rogers, late in life and par- 
ticularly after 9/11, grew increas- 
ingly pessimistic—doubting that 
his efforts to create a better world had done any 
good, said Aisha Harris in Slate.com. “One can only 
imagine how he might feel if he were around today.” 
Though Fred Rogers may seem out of place in 2018, 
“that only makes this movie more timely.” 


The new documentary about 
TV’s Mister Rogers “will make 
even the most flint-hearted cynic 
shed a tear,” said Peter Keough 
in The Boston Globe. To Fred 
Rogers (1928-2003), televi- 
sion was an ideal medium for 
teaching young kids about love 
as well as life’s difficult truths, 
and though any portrait of the 
soft-spoken children’s show 
host will thus flirt with sentimentality, this artful 
film sidesteps sap by being as guileless as its subject 
was. Behind his milquetoast appearance, Rogers 
was actually “quietly radical,” said Ann Hornaday 
in The Washington Post. A husband, father, and 


Won't You Be 
My Neighbor? 


Directed by Morgan Neville 
(PG-13) 


Kak 


Mister Rogers 
reconsidered 


Rogers chilling with ‘Officer Clemmons’ 


New on DVD and Blu-ray 


Love, Simon 
(20th Century Fox, $15) 
Gay teens finally have a mainstream 


coming-of-age movie they can call their 
own, said TheWrap.com. Nick Robinson 
plays a high schooler who cautiously comes 
out, and though romance follows too easily, 
“letting two boys kiss in a movie this innoc- 
uous represents its own kind of revolution.” 
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Loveless 

(Sony, $23) 

Pathologies abound in the “hypnotic” 
drama that was Russia’s 2018 Oscar con- 
tender, said the Los Angeles Times. Matvey 
Novikov is devastating as a boy who van- 
ishes when his parents’ marriage collapses, 
raising a troubling question: “Is this a world 
that deserves its children?” 


Manila in the Claws of Light 

(Criterion, $30) 

A poor young man struggles to survive in 
1970s Manila in this film from the celebrated 
Filipino director Lino Brocka. “The movie's 
palpable, deeply lived-in realism is among 
its great attractions,” said The New York 
Times. The story itself “begins with a whis- 
per and ends with a howl.” 


Disney/Pixar/AP Warner Bros./AP John Beale 
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The Week’s guide to what's worth watching 


Mammoth Screen for ITV/Sundance Now, Paramount Network 


Monday, June 18 
Marathon Man 

In a thriller not safe for 

the dental-phobic, Dustin 
Hoffman plays a New York 
grad student who becomes 
the target of a sadistic ex- 
Nazi. Laurence Olivier co- 
stars. (1976) 5:55 p.m., Epix 


Tuesday, June 19 

La Bamba 

A spirited biopic celebrates 
Ritchie Valens, the Chicano 
rock pioneer who died in 
the same plane crash that 
killed Buddy Holly. (1987) 

9 p.m., Starz Encore 


Wednesday, June 20 

The Philadelphia Story 
Katharine Hepburn shines 
as a socialite who develops 
pre-wedding jitters when 
her ex-husband and a 
charming journalist arrive 
for the festivities. Cary 
Grant and James Stewart 
co-star. (1940) 8 p.m., TCM 


Thursday, June 21 

We Were Soldiers 

A U.S. Army battalion 

is pinned by the North 
Vietnamese Army in the 
U.S. military’s first major 
battle in the Vietnam War. 
Mel Gibson stars. (2002) 
9 p.m., Starz Encore 


Friday, June 22 

Captain Horatio 
Hornblower 

Gregory Peck commands 
this swashbuckling adven- 
ture as a daring naval com- 
mander who becomes the 
toast of Britain during the 
Napoleonic Wars. (1951) 

8 p.m., TCM 


Saturday, June 23 
Robocop 

A murdered Detroit cop 

is reborn as a cyborg 
charged with cleaning up 
the city in Paul Verhoeven’s 
smart action thriller. (1987) 
7:15 p.m., the Movie Channel 


Sunday, June 24 

Split 

James McAvoy dazzles 
as a disturbed man with 
23 personalities that 
threaten to give way to 
a maniacal 24th. (2017) 
8 p.m., Cinemax 


e All listings are Eastern Time. 


It Will Be Chaos 

The refugee crisis in Europe has no easy answers, 
and this documentary shows why. Listening 

to both sides—the migrants escaping war and 
the communities weathering waves of desper- 
ate newcomers—the filmmakers pick out a few 
stories to personalize the crisis. In one thread, 
an Eritrean escapes oppression and catastrophe 
at sea only to be detained in Italy. In another, 

a Syrian family crosses the Mediterranean by 
dinghy. Monday, June 18, at 8 p.m., HBO 


Next of Kin 

To be a devotee of The Good Wife during its first 
several seasons was to be smitten with Archie 
Panjabi and her Emmy-winning turn as lethal 
private eye Kalinda Sharma. Panjabi alone thus 
makes this uneven six-part British thriller series 
worth a look. She stars as a London doctor who 
goes looking for her nephew in Pakistan when his 
sudden disappearance and radicalization begin 

to tear the family apart. Available for streaming 
Thursday, June 21, Sundance Now 


The Great British Baking Show 

Entering its fifth season on American TV, Britain’s 
hit bake-off series pulls out a sweet surprise: the 
first U.S. airing of one of the early competitions 
that gave the franchise liftoff. As usual, 12 ama- 
teur bakers begin the competition, and though 
grown men and women will cry before the cham- 
pion is crowned, neither the judges nor any rivals 
will be anything but encouraging and polite. Sue 
Perkins and Mel Giedroyc supply the puns, while 
fellow co-hosts Mary Berry and Paul Hollywood 
devise the kitchen challenges. Friday, June 22, at 
8 p.m., PBS; check local listings 


Marvel's Luke Cage 

When Harlem needed a savior, Luke Cage— 

a brother with big biceps and bulletproof skin— 
stepped up. In Season 2, Mike Colter’s suave 
superhero is enjoying his new renown when he’s 
humbled by a villain who proves him vulnerable. 
Mustafa Shakir will join a strong cast that already 
includes Rosario Dawson, Alfre Woodard, and 
Simone Missick as a cop with a bionic arm. 
Available for streaming Friday, June 22, Netflix 


Costner’s billionaire cowboy 


Panjabi in Next of Kin: On terrorism’s trail 


Love Means Zero 

With the French Open in the rearview and 
Wimbledon on the horizon, now is the perfect 
time for a portrait of one of tennis’ legendary 
tyrants. Nick Bollettieri changed the game when 
he set up the first major tennis boarding school 
in 1978, and he’s perfectly willing to sit and brag 
about the kids he helped push to stardom, includ- 
ing Monica Seles, Jim Courier, Maria Sharapova, 
and Venus and Serena Williams. But the film is 
best when it focuses on early star pupil Andre 
Agassi, who eventually broke with Bollettieri but 
was desperately trying to please him as he rose to 
greatness. Saturday, June 23, at 9 p.m., Showtime 


Other highlights 

Take Two 

The creators of Castle roll out another upbeat 
crime procedural series, this time featuring 
Rachel Bilson as the ex-star of a TV police drama 
who talks her way into shadowing a hunky PI. 
Thursday, June 21, at 10 p.m., ABC 


The Pacific War in Color 

Rare color footage brings to life how World 

War II was fought in the Pacific, in an eight-part 
series that begins with the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Sunday, June 24, at 8 p.m., Smithsonian 


Preacher 

The titular hard-drinking clergyman and his 
superpowers return to New Orleans, where God 
has been lying low dressed in a dog suit. Sunday, 
June 24, at 10 p.m., AMC 


Show of the week 

Yellowstone 

Remember Kevin Costner in Dances With 
Wolves? For his first featured role in a regular TV 
series, the star plays a character in near-reverse 
circumstances: John Dutton, owner of Montana’s 
largest ranch, is fighting to hold on to his land 
against myriad contemporary forces, including a 
resurgent Native American tribe. Dutton is also 
vexed by a bullying developer, bought politicians, 
and four adult children who are ready for battle 
but entangled by rivalries. Be patient with the 
slow start: Series creator Taylor Sheridan (Hell! or 
High Water) excels at modern Westerns. Wednes- 
day, June 20, at 9 p.m., Paramount Network 
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Simon & the Whale New York City 
You almost wouldn’t recognize the old 
flophouse at 23rd and Lex, said Adam 
Platt in New York magazine. The bricks 
have been cleaned, the handsome lobby 
is refurbished, and restaurateur Gabriel 
Stulman has sprinkled his “special brand 
of hospitality dust” on the two in-house 
restaurants. Stulman is “one of the mas- 
ters” of the cozy, accessible aesthetic 
that’s been sweeping the New York din- 
ing scene, and he’s done particularly well 
with this foray into the Flatiron District’s 
Freehand Hotel. Built in 1928 as the 


George Washington, the old-school hotel ~ 


lends itself to touches like the restau- 
rant’s polished-wood bar and shelves 

of books and glasses. Better yet, Stulman 
excels at finding and empowering talented 
chefs. Here, Matt Griffin does creative 
things with standards, making his carpac- 
cio with lamb, not beef, topping oysters 
with ginger granita, and dressing his crudo 
with shiso, puffed rice, and a splash of 
coconut milk. “If squid is your obsession, 
the dish to get is the squid confit with mus- 
sels, beech mushrooms, and black barley.” 
23 Lexington Ave., (212) 475-1924 


Woolworth on 5th Nashville 

“Before you go inside Woolworth on Sth, 
look at the black-and-white photograph 
displayed left of the entry,” said Nancy 
Vienneau in the Nashville Tennessean. In 


Beer: Hope for ‘NA’ 


Nonalcoholic beers have long been a 
poor substitute for the real thing, and 
“many are downright undrinkable,’ said 
Jessica Lahey in The Washington Post. 
The failures are often boiled to remove 
the alcohol, which also removes flavor. 
But with demand for NA beers rising, 
brewers big and small are trying harder, 
and a few have made breakthroughs. 
Bravus Oatmeal Stout ($13 for six). 
California-based Bravus also makes an 
excellent IPA, but the stout is “nothing 
short of a revelation” —impossible to 
distinguish from a traditional stout. 
WellBeing Heavenly Body Golden Wheat 
($12 for six). Before | tried Bravus, 
this Missouri-brewed NA beer 
was “by far the best I'd ever had?’ 
Clausthaler Amber Dry Hopped 
Se . ($7 for six). The hops added late 
“Wame won't fool expert palates, said 
Eater.com, but this German new- 
comer combines citrusy aromat- 
ics and “toasty” caramel flavor. 


Beawus Brews t 


STOU! 
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it, a young African-American man stand- 
ing on the same sidewalk holds a sign 

that reads “Human Rights Before Profit.” 
Taken during the 1960 Nashville sit-ins, 
the image is a reminder that this site once 
turned away black customers—and that 
the restaurant that occupies the restored 
landmark celebrates the better city that was 
born in that confrontation. The restora- 
tion itself will “leave you agog—the grand 
feel of the main dining room, the nostalgic 
look of the soda fountain counter, the 
original terrazzo floors.” The menu, cre- 
ated by owner Tom Morales and chef Matt 
Farley, only begins with breakfast grits 

and dime-store burgers: Dinner offerings 
include a “must-have” sweet potato—and- 
kale soup, family-style pots of pork-peanut 


stew, and cornmeal-dusted fish fillets 
with “bitterly delicious” collard greens. 
When you’re done, check out the New 
Era Ballroom downstairs. The house 
band plays big-band swing, and local 
R&B legends also perform regularly. 
221 Fifth Ave. N, (615) 891-1361 


Postal Fish Co. Pittsboro, N.C. 

There are boatloads of restaurants in 
the Raleigh-Durham area, but there’s 
now a reason to travel even farther 
inland for seafood, said Greg Cox in 
the Raleigh, N.C., News c Observer. 
In a handsomely converted mid-20th- 
century post office in the historic town 
of Pittsboro, chefs James Clark and Bill 
Hartley offer a daily-changing menu featur- 
ing catch “as fresh and expertly prepared 
as you'll find in these parts.” The chefs 
take turns driving to the coast to buy off 
boats there, making their fare a bargain 

as well. Cast your line in the menu’s fresh- 
catch category and you might snag wood- 
grilled Southport cobia, a rarity this far 
from the coast, or North Carolina sheeps- 
head, pan roasted with sugar snap peas 
and crab roe velouté. You can finish with 
an excellent black-walnut tart made by 
Clark’s wife, Marcey, but before you make 
the journey, get a reservation. “Judging by 
the crowds, a lot of people have already 
discovered this place.” 75 W. Salisbury St., 
(919) 704-8612 


Recipe of the week 


A caprese salad—that simple classic composed of tomatoes, mozzarella, 
and basil—gets more interesting if you bring in the grill, said Cook’s Illustrated. 
Grilling the tomatoes adds “char and smoky depth” to the salad, which can, as usual, 
be served as is or as a topping for bruschetta or grilled pizza. 


Marinated grilled tomatoes with fresh mozzarella 
2 Ibs ripe tomatoes, cored and halved along equators ¢ 5 tbsp extra-virgin olive oil ¢ 
salt and pepper ¢ 8 oz fresh mozzarella cheese, torn into bite-size pieces and patted 
dry ¢ 2 tbsp red wine vinegar @ /% cup chopped fresh basil © pinch red pepper flakes 


e Toss tomato halves with 1 tbsp olive oil, 
Y% tsp salt, and “% tsp pepper in a large 
bowl. Let stand 15 minutes to 1 hour. 
Prepare grill: To use a gas grill, turn burn- 
ers to high, cover, and heat 15 minutes. 
To use a charcoal grill, light char- 

coal in a large chimney starter, 

and when top coals are partially 

covered with ash, pour evenly 

over grill, set cooking grate 

in place, cover grill—all vents 
open—and heat 5 minutes. 

e Oil cooking grate. Place 

tomatoes cut side down on grill 

and cook (covered if using gas) 


until charred and beginning to soften, 4 to 
6 minutes. Flip tomatoes and cook until 
skin sides are charred and juice bubbles, 
4 to 6 minutes. Transfer tomatoes to bowl 
and let cool completely. 
e Remove and reserve charred 
tomato skins; cut flesh into 
Y%-inch pieces. Chop skins fine. 
Combine tomatoes, skins, moz- 
zarella, vinegar, basil, pepper 
flakes, remaining olive oil, 
Y tsp salt, and % tsp pepper in 
a bowl. Let sit at room tempera- 
ture at least 1 hour, stirring oc- 
casionally. Makes about 3 cups. 


Nathan Zucker, Carl Tremblay 


Newscom, Benoit Linero 
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“There is nothing else quite like Saba in 
the Caribbean, or really anywhere,” 
Matt Meltzer in Thrillist.com. A small 
island formed by a now dormant vol- 
cano and colonized by the Dutch four 
centuries ago, it scatters a handful of 
European-style villages among its green 
hillsides, like “a Caribbean Alps with a 
tropical breeze.” There are no beaches, 
but Saba doesn’t need them. Every turn 
on its stone-walled lanes leads to a new 
“Jaw-dropping” view of mountains, 
jungle, and sea. Flying in with other 
passengers on a puddle jumper, I felt as 
though I were entering another dimen- 
sion as the giant volcano emerged from the 
mist. Our plane skirted the cliffs, dropped 
abruptly, and skidded to a halt at the end 
of the “hilariously short” runway. “All 30 
of us exhaled and laughed. The adrenaline 
was tangible.” 


Saba’s airport and seaport date only to the 
1960s. Before that, an 800-step cliffside 
staircase, called The Ladder, was the main 


said oe * 


The Bottom, Saba’s idyllic capital 


point of entry. From the airport, visitors 
today ascend toward the villages on The 
Road, a ribbon of concrete that winds its 
way along the cliffs as waves below smash 
against the lava rocks. Beyond the hillside 
village of Windwardside and its tall church 
steeple, you eventually reach The Bottom, 
Saba’s capital, a cluster of red-roofed, 
white-walled homes, shops, and, surpris- 
ingly, a medical school. The entire island 


Hotellot the week Getting the flavor of... 


has only 2,000 residents, so it’s a place 
where everyone is on a first-name basis. 
“After a weekend you'll know half the 
island by a degree of separation, and 
people will know you by name before 
you meet them.” 


Divers love Saba because it’s circled 
by coral reefs, and by underwater vol- 
canoes whose faces shelter abundant 
marine life. Mount Scenery, the island’s 
2,910-foot peak, offers “intoxicating” 
views to anyone willing to climb its 
1,064-step path. Saba’s main attrac- 
tion, though, is its calmingly quiet 
atmosphere, which “allows you to escape 
reality in a way no other Caribbean island 
can.” The streets are empty. Eateries serve 


jerk chicken and fresh seafood in small, 


intimate spaces. Even the gas station is 
independently owned. “You'll feel totally 
removed from real life. And yet, once there, 


you'll be perfectly at ease.” 
At Juliana’s Hotel (julianashotelsaba.com), 


ocean-view doubles start at $175. 


The hotel’s sea- re) ee 


Hotel Les Roches Rouges 
Cote dAzur, France 


The French Riviera has 
become synonymous with 
high-end glamour, said Adam 
Leith Gollner in Travel + 
Leisure. “But there's another 
side to the region—one 

that’s charming, low-key, and 
a little rugged.” Hotel Les 
Roches Rouges, a once tacky 
midcentury seaside inn, has 
recently been transformed by 
a five-star upgrade into the 
perfect gateway to that other 
Cote d’Azur. Set into red cliffs 
right on the water, the hotel 
has dozens of rooms facing 
the sea, and spoils diners 
with classic Provencal fare. 
Its sea-fed pool is “a marvel,’ 
perched just above the crash- 
ing waves. 
hotellesrochesrouges.com; 
doubles from $492 in high season 


Yosemite the old-fashioned way 


The best way to see Yosemite National Park is 
from the back of a mule, said David Ferry in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Mule trains opened the 
park to tourism long before paved roads, and 
without the mules, the protected Californian wil- 
derness “might not have become the icon it is.” A 
handful of outfitters maintain the tradition, spoil- 
ing customers by hauling them, along with a cook 
and crew, into the park’s “uncrowded and unsul- 
lied” backcountry. My trip last summer, with 

the outfitter Rock Creek Pack Station, was “an 
incredibly civilized affair.” The pack mules were 
loaded up with luxuries—folding tables, beer, 
wine, thick pork chops, bacon, eggs, cheese—and 
though my group had no riding experience, our 
mules made it easy to reach our creekside camp. 
Across the next five days, we caught brown trout, 
“conquered peaks with names we’d never learn,” 
read while stretched out on the banks of High 
Sierra lakes, and, “yes, ate like kings.” 


Last-minute travel deals 


A Charleston Fourth 

The Harbour View Inn in 
Charleston, S.C/s historic dis- 
trict is celebrating July 4 with 


discount rates and a rooftop 
party—with boozy popsicles for 
adults—during the riverfront 
fireworks show. Rooms start at 
$344 a night, down from $429. 


harbourviewcharleston.com 


pgcruises.com 


Sailing French Polynesia 

Paul Gauguin Cruises is offer- 
ing a “live large” package that 
includes half-off fares, $300 

in ship credit, and round-trip 
flights from Los Angeles. A 
balcony room on the seven-day 
Aug. 25 voyage starts at $7,395 
per person. Book by July 31. 


Alabama's most social lake 


“Tf the beaches of Gulf Shores are Alabama’s front 
porch, then Lake Martin is its living room,” said 
Jennifer Cole in Garden & Gun. From Memorial 
Day to Labor Day, folks from Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Auburn, and points beyond com- 
mune at the sprawling man-made lake, throwing 
enough impromptu parties to create “the feeling 
of an all-ages summer camp.” It’s a lake where 
pontoons seem to outnumber speedboats and “the 
act of coming together—slowly, casually, usu- 

ally by boat—gets celebrated on docks, porches, 
and ice chest-laden party barges.” Lakeshore 

pine cabins can be rented via VRBO.com and 
LakeMartinRealty.com, though there’s usually a 
waiting list. If you do visit, try the hickory-grilled 
scamp at SpringHouse in Alexander City, and 
motor over to Acapulco Rock, where daredevils 
drop 60 feet into the water. Every Fourth of July, 
thousands of boats bob under the night sky. creat- 
ing “a floating fireworks show beneath the stars.” 


Paradise in Puerto Rico 

The newly opened Serafina 
Beach Hotel in San Juan’s 
Condado district is giving early 
guests discounts on two-night 
minimum stays, plus $60 in 
restaurant credit and a bottle of 
prosecco. In July, rooms start at 
$188 a night, down from $250. 
serafinabeachhotel.com 
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28 Best properties on the market 


1 ¢ Washington, Conn. Renowned architect Richard 
Henry Dana designed Littlewood Cottage in 1916. Exten- 
sively renovated in 2005, the three-bedroom Tudor-style 
house features a chef’s kitchen, a dining room with French 
doors, and a master suite with a custom burnished- 
aluminum tub. The 9.1-acre property has bluestone 
terraces, a summer kitchen, mature trees, stone walls, and 
15,000 planted daffodils. $3,650,000. Sandra Natale, 
William Pitt/Sotheby’s International Realty, (860) 671-1146 
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2 < Happy Camp, Calif. Dry Fly Lodge sits on a 12.8-acre property 

on the banks of the Klamath River, near an acclaimed fishing hole. 
The three-bedroom log cabin has a rock fireplace, unique built-ins, 

a master suite overlooking the water, and a wraparound deck. The 
grounds border public land and include fruit trees, a workshop, and a 
fenced garden. $369,000. Nicole Harris and Amy Friend, California 
Outdoor Properties, (530) 643-1336 


3 > Northeast Harbor, Maine Built circa 1920, this five- 
bedroom shingle-style cottage now offers modern ameni- 
ties. The house includes seven fireplaces, French doors, 

a generator, Jacuzzis, and a master suite with porch and 
dressing room. The 1.2-acre property has a lawn, garden, 
and basketball court, and is near Acadia National Park 
and Bar Harbor. $3,823,000. Linda Jonas, The Swan 
Agency/Sotheby’s International Realty, (207) 276-5080 
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4 > Wading River, N.Y. This 
1930s five-bedroom, two- 
story waterfront cottage 
sits on the shore of Long 
Island Sound. Features 
include a fireplace, shiplap 
walls, beamed ceilings and 
wood details throughout, 
a stained-glass win- 

dow, hardwood floors, 

a screened porch, and 
water views. The prop- 
erty’s boardwalk leads to 
a private beach. $699,000. 
Robert Privitera, Coldwell 
Banker Residential Broker- 
age, (631) 521-5276 


6 A Deland, Fla. This three- 
bedroom home is located in 
the town’s historic district. The 
1925 cottage has the original 
windows, a fireplace, a modern 


5 A Orcas Island, Wash. This San Juan Islands home 
overlooks the waters of Obstruction Pass. Built in i 
1975, the three-bedroom, single-story house features {l 
picture windows, hardwood floors, a brick fireplace, a | 


L 
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pot-bellied stove, and an oversize porch with a hot tub. — kitchen with wood-and-glass 

The 1.1-acre property includes a mooring buoy and a cabinets, and a master bedroom with French doors leading out- 
two-car garage, and is close to area parks. $1,100,000. side. A patio with ceramic mosaic tiles, mature trees and palms, 
Wally Gudgell, Windermere Real Estate/Orcas Island, and a storage shed lie within the fenced property. $199,000. 
(360) 376-2172 Bee Powell, Bee Realty Corp., (386) 279-7522 
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Motor Trend 

Acura’s best-selling vehicle just keeps get- 
ting better. “Generally dispassionate” yet 
“ruthlessly effective,’ the new RDX reveals 
its character the moment you hit the gas: You 
never realize you're flying until you check the 
speedometer, and the same “unflappable” 
personality asserts itself in turns too. This 
compact crossover “doesn’t flow through 
corners, it dispenses with them,’ and its vir 
tuosic precision might be chilling if its hand- 
some, cushy, well-equipped cabin didn’t 
evince “an underlying desire to please.” 


Automobile 
Though the RDX has become handsomer 


The 2019 Acura RDX: What the critics say 


up front, its unadorned rear end “does it 

no favors”: This five-seater “looks like an 
Acura coming and a Honda going.” But the 
cabin crew has gone nuts with wood and 
aluminum interior trims, and the panoramic 
sunroof creates “spectacular” second-row 
views. Buyers looking to buy American 
“can feel good, too”: This is the first Acura 
engineered and built in the U.S. 


Jalopnik.com 

“Just about everything is an improvement”: 
The old V-6 engine has been replaced by a 
torquier turbocharged inline-four mated to a 
10-speed transmission, and the new styling 
“brings some attitude.” The infotainment 


The best of...lawn mowers 


A refined crowd-pleaser, from $37,300 


system is now controlled by a touch pad, 
which takes getting used to. But given its 
price and features, the RDX is, for crossover 
fans, “exactly what dreams are made of.” 


: John Deere Z345R 


Honda HRX2175VYA 
Honda's top-of-the-line, 
21-inch self-propelled 
mower offers flawless 
handling, cutting, and 
mulching, and Hondas 
“stand head and shoul- 


ders above the competi- 7 


tion for reliability.” This 
machine's only short- 


coming: no electric start. 


$699, homedepot.com 
Source: Consumer Reports 


EGO LM2102SP 


Cordless electric mow- 


: ers keep improving, 
: and EGO’s 21-inch self- 


propelled wonder can 
now mow for an hour 


- at atime. It can mulch, 
bag, and side-discharge. 


It starts at the push of a 
button. A five-year war- 
ranty is included. 


| $499, homedepot.com 
: Source: Popular Mechanics 


_ Scotts 2000-20 Classic | 
_ Push Reel Mower 
- The best reel mower 
' around cuts a wide, 

- 20-inch path and jams far | 
- less often than its rivals. | 
- It weighs 34 pounds— 

- light enough to maneu- 
- ver but heavy enough to | 
- stay planted when it hits | 
- a bump. 

: $160, amazon.com 

- Source: TheWirecutter.com 


Craftsman 


_ Pro Series 27042 
_ An “outstanding value,’ 
: this lawn tractor has a 


46-inch blade deck and a 


. tight turning radius and 
_ performs as well as a 
: John Deere model that 


alerts you when it’s time 


- to change the oil. 
| $2,499, sears.com 
‘ Source: Consumer Reports 


_ John Deere just released 
- five new zero-turn 

; mowers, and the Z345R 
: “hits the sweet spot 

- in price and ability.” 

- It has a 22-hp engine 

- and a 42-inch deck, and 
: because it reaches a 
costs $700 more. An app ; 


speedy 7 mph, “you'll 


: be finished in time for 

_ dinner.” 

: $2,799, homedepot.com 

' Source: Popular Mechanics 


Tip of the week... 
How to choose the perfect melon 


m Watermelons should feel heavy for their 
size, and they should have firm, shiny rinds. 
Look for a large yellow spot, which is where 
the melon rested on the ground. Those 
spots start out white but turn golden as 
sugars develop. And forget what you heard 
about the best melons sounding hollow 
when you knock on them—that’s a myth. 

m Cantaloupes, like all other melons, don’t 
ripen once they've been picked, so make 
sure they have a strong aroma. They should 
also give slightly when you squeeze them. 
Syrupy juice leaking from the stem end 

is always a good sign, but beware mushy 
rinds, brownish colors, and too much spot- 
ting or scarring. That goes for all melons. 

m@ Honeydew melons will have a white or 
creamy color when they're ripe. The rind 
should be free of microhairs and feel slight- 
ly tacky. Melon aromas and slight scarring 
around the stem also indicate sweetness. 
Source: Self.com 
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And for those who have 
everything... 


Finally, “a version 
of Monopoly that 
reflects our own 
dark hearts.” The 
new Monopoly 
Cheaters Edition 
is Hasbro's way of 
playing to its audi- 
ence after surveys 
showed that half 
of all players cheat anyway. In this version, 
players are encouraged to skip spaces, 

steal from the bank, and steal other players’ 
hotels, but that’s not all. Cheat Cards, a new 
feature, dare players to attempt other nefari- 
ous deeds. If you get caught, you may have 
to handcuff yourself to the board. But the 
game rewards successful scammers—which 
is ugly but “perfectly captures the mentality 
of 2018's cheating ruling class.” 

$20, hasbro.com 

Source: FastCompany.com 


Best apps... 

For planning a camping trip 

m Recreation.gov is an exhaustive database 
of campgrounds around the country. Just 
plug in your destination and your arrival and 
departure dates, and the site or its iOS app 
will generate a map, with blue pins indicat- 
ing available campsites and yellow pins 
marking those that are booked. You can also 
use the app to make a reservation. 

m Campendium compiles good-to-know 
information that you might not find on a 
campsite’s webpage, including details about 
toilets, cell service, and RV hookups. The iOS 
app also features comment sections, where 
reviews mention specifics such as road con- 
ditions or whether you'll run into crowds. 

m@ Packing List will help keep you from forget- 
ting your hiking boots, first-aid kit, fishing 
gear, sunscreen, bug spray, or marshmallow 
skewers. The Android and iOS app creates 
lists for various types of trips, making it use- 
ful beyond camping season. 

Source: OutsideOnline.com 
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Media: AT& T-—Time Warner merger approved 


mA U.S. home sold in April 


the umbrella of America’s largest 
was listed on average for 


pay-TV provider and its second- 


In a defeat for the Justice Depart- 
ment, a federal judge this week 


AP Newscom 


just 64 days, the fastest 
turnaround since the housing 
crash, according to Trulia. 
Back in April 2010, houses 
languished on average for 
137 days. The fastest cities for 
sales were Seattle, San Jose, 
and San Francisco—where 
homes averaged 36 days on 
the market. The longest was 
Syracuse, N.Y., with 144 days. 
USA Today 


m Advertisers spent an 
estimated $313.9 million 

on podcast ads in 2017, an 
increase of 86 percent from 
the previous year. Despite the 
jump, the total is still a tiny 
fraction of what marketers 
spend on other media: about 
$69.9 billion on TV ads in 

the U.S. this year and about 
$107 billion on digital ads. 
The Wall Street Journal 

m The Consumer 
Price Index, 
which tracks 
what Americans 
pay for goods 
such as produce 
and gasoline and 
services like hair 
cuts, rose 2.8 percent 
in May from a year 
earlier—the biggest annual 
gain since 2012. 

CNBC.com 


m If President Trump imple- 
ments a 25 percent tariff on 
imported vehicles, it could 
cost the U.S. auto industry 

1 million annual vehicle sales, 
according to LMC Automo- 
tive, a market-intelligence 
firm. If automakers pass the 
full 25 percent cost on to 
consumers, it could eliminate 
about 2 million sales. 
Bloomberg.com 


m@ People will spend more 
time online next year than 
watching TV, for the first time, 
according to data measure- 
ment firm Zenith. In 2019, 
people are expected to spend 
an average of 170.6 minutes 
each day reading news web- 
sites, watching videos, and 
shopping e-commerce sites. 
They'll spend slightly less 
time— 170.3 minutes— parked 
in front of the TV. 

Recode.net 


approved the “blockbuster” 
$85.4 billion merger between 
AT&T and Time Warner, said 
Cecilia Kang in The New York 
Times. Judge Richard Leon 
thoroughly rebuffed the govern- 
ment’s contention that the union 
“would lead to fewer choices 
for consumers and higher prices 
for TV and internet services,” ruling that the 

deal could go ahead without any conditions or 
divestitures by the two companies. The merger 
will create “a media and telecommunications 
powerhouse, reshaping the landscape of those 
industries,” with Time Warner’s HBO, CNN, and 
lucrative sports-broadcasting rights coming under 


A powerhouse union 


Tech: In search of profits, Tesla announces job cuts 
“Elon Musk has finally been forced to rethink his vaulting ambitions 
for Tesla,” said Dana Hull in Bloomberg.com. The faltering electric 
automaker announced this week it will dismiss roughly 9 percent of 

its workforce, or more than 3,000 employees. The mass firings follow 
Musk’s “bungled” attempts to mass-produce the Model 3 and signal he 
is “pumping the brakes from years of hiring at breakneck speed.” Musk 
is under pressure to stop burning through money; Tesla has already lost 
a total of $5.4 billion, and “even most optimists don’t believe the red 
ink will end there.” 


Taxes: Seattle repeals ‘Amazon tax’ 

The Seattle City Council this week repealed a “controversial head tax 
on large employers like Amazon,” just weeks after unanimously pass- 
ing it, said Daniel Beekman in The Seattle Times. The 7-2 vote to repeal 
the $275 per employee tax was “a stunning reversal without parallel in 
Seattle’s recent political history.” The tax, created to increase funding for 
low-cost housing and Seattle’s surging homeless problem, was bitterly 
opposed by Amazon and other Seattle-based corporations. A business- 
backed campaign spurred the repeal after companies collected enough 
signatures to generate a referendum on the tax in November. 


Internet: Net neutrality is officially over 

“As far as the Federal Communications Commission is concerned, net 
neutrality is dead,” said Makena Kelly in TheVerge.com. This week 
marked the official end of rules that required internet service provid- 

ers to offer equal access to all web content. The rollback, which was 
approved by the FCC in December in a 3-2 vote along party lines, is 
aimed at returning the web to what FCC Chairman Ajit Pai calls a “suc- 
cessful, light-touch regulatory framework.” Critics says the changes will 
allow “massive internet service providers to do practically whatever they 
like”—including paid prioritization and bandwidth throttling. 


Entertainment: Pixar animation boss exits 

John Lasseter, the chief creative officer of Pixar and Walt Disney 
Animation, is exiting after admitting to “missteps that left some employ- 
ees feeling ‘disrespected or uncomfortable,” said Gregg Kilday in The 
Hollywood Reporter. Lasseter, a co-founder of Pixar in 1984, “devel- 
oped and popularized computer-graphic animation” on films such as 
Toy Story, A Bug’s Life, and Monsters, Inc., becoming “a modern-day 
equivalent of Walt Disney.” Lasseter took a six-month sabbatical last 
November after “allegations of inappropriate behavior” surfaced. 


largest wireless carrier. The deal 
is expected to “unleash a wave 
of corporate takeovers.” 


This is “a sweeping victory for 
AT&T,” said Brent Kendall in 
The Wall Street Journal. But 
having “won its prize,” the 
telecom behemoth now “faces a 
new set of challenges.” After closing the deal this 
month, it must begin the massive task of integrat- 
ing “different corporate cultures and sets of exper- 
tise.” It also faces the difficult question of how 

to take on the digital ad strength of Google and 
Facebook. Company executives may be savoring 
their win, but “now comes the hard part.” 


When pizza mends 
potholes 

There's no obvious 
connection between 
potholes and pizzas, 
said Susan Selasky in 
the Detroit Free Press. 
That matters little to 
Domino’s, the Michigan- 
based pizza giant, which 
this week launched 
“Paving for Pizza,’ a 
civic-minded program 
with the aim of ensuring 
customers—and their 
pies—have a spill-free 
ride home. “Cracks, 
bumps, potholes, and 
other road conditions 
can put good pizzas at 
risk after they leave the 
store,’ Domino's said 

in a news release. So 
over the next 12 weeks, 
visitors to the Paving 
for Pizza website can 
nominate their town 

to receive a grant for 
pothole repairs per- 
formed by a Domino’s 
team. The company 
has already worked 
with four municipalities 
on dozens of repairs: 
Bartonville, Texas; 
Milford, Del.; Athens, 
Ga.; and Burbank, Calif. 
We “care too much 
about customers and 
pizza” to allow potholes 
to ruin dinner, said 
Domino's U.S. president 
Russell Weiner. 
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Making money 


Empty nest: Deciding when to downsize 


There’s a new “real-estate headache: 
Baby Boomers who won’t sell their 
homes,” said Aimee Picchi in CBSNews 
.com. In previous generations, Americans 
entering their early 70s—as the oldest 
Boomers are now—typically downsized 
into condos and apartments. But Boom- 
ers “are healthier and working longer 
than previous generations,” and show- 
ing less inclination to relinquish their 
longtime homes. Americans over age 

65 have the highest ownership rate of 
any generation—80 percent, compared 
with 35 percent of those under 35. And 


with 85 percent of seniors not intending to sell in the next year, 
they’re adding to an “ongoing inventory crunch” in the housing 


market. A few factors could be at play: More seniors are now 
in the workforce than at any time since 1948, so they may not 


be ready to move. And many have kids who haven’t moved out: 


More than one-third of adult children still reside in their child- 


hood home. “Downsizing is increasingly shifting to very old age, 


when Americans are in their 80s.” 


We'd love to move, said Mark Pothier in The Boston Globe, 
but we “can’t afford to.” After 20 years in our home south 

of Boston, we have “a pile of equity” built up. Our youngest 
child just moved out, and we’re ready to “ditch the drudgery 
of yard work and upkeep for a simpler life governed by condo 
association rules.” But we can’t afford to sell in this market, at 


Many Boomers find they can’t afford to move. 


least “not without exiling ourselves 
to a place where we don’t want to 
live.” Most condos, with “marked-up 
amenities like $60,000 kitchens,” are 
now out of our price range—and we 
aren’t alone. “When did downsizing 
become as expensive as upsizing?” 
Many Boomers simply assume they 
can “take advantage of equity and the 
sellers’ market” to cash out and buy 
a smaller place, said Kevin Simpson 
in The Denver Post. But they “run 
into trouble trying to find something 
comparable if they choose to remain 
in the area.” That’s why many are deciding to use their equity 
on remodeling and adding aging-in-place features, with the aim 
of one day leaving the house to the kids. 


How do you know if downsizing is the right move? asked Tani- 
sha Sykes in USA Today. Run the numbers, factoring in the cost 
of selling your current home, your relocation costs, and the fees 
associated with the purchase of a smaller home. “The amount of 
space you have may also influence your decision to scale down.” 
Seniors can also choose to rent a smaller place and invest the 
profit from selling their home to generate more income in retire- 
ment, said Casey Dowd in FoxBusiness.com. And in the end, 

“it may make more financial sense to not downsize at all.” Even 
simply doing an aggressive decluttering could make life in your 
old home easier to manage. 


What the experts say 


How savings can affect student aid 


It’s generally true that “the richer you are, the 
less you'll receive in financial aid,” said Katie 
Lobosco in CNN.com. But “if you know the 
rules of the game,” saving for your child’s 
college education won’t significantly reduce 
his or her financial aid award. The key factor 
is income; savings are considered, “but only 

a little.” For every dollar you set aside, “you 
might—at most—lose 5.6 cents in financial 
aid.” If you do save money for tuition, “don’t 
save it in your child’s name.” Any assets listed 
in the child’s name, including a savings ac- 
count, trust fund, or brokerage account, will 
“count more heavily” against financial aid. 
It’s particularly smart to consider a 529 ac- 
count. “To play it safe, make sure a parent is 
the owner of the account.” 


Paying cash at the pharmacy 


Your insurance doesn’t always get you 

the best possible price for prescriptions at 
the pharmacy, said Alicia Adamczyk in 
Lifehacker.com. The reason: the so-called 
gag rule, which, because of agreements with 
pharmaceutical benefit managers, forbids a 
pharmacist from informing customers if the 
drug is cheaper when purchased with cash 
rather than insurance. “In other words, your 
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pharmacist legally can’t tell you that there’s 

a cheaper option for you.” The problem is 
significant: Roughly one in four drugs pur- 
chased in 2013 was cheaper if paid for in 
cash, according to Kaiser Health News. Ask 
your pharmacist for the cash price whenever 
you purchase prescription medicine. “While 
they can’t bring it up to you, they can let you 
know if you ask.” 


Tax law changes mortgage strategies 


“Now is the time to find out if you are one of 
the millions of Americans who won’t be able 
to deduct their monthly mortgage-interest 
payments,” said Laura Sanders in The Wall 
Street Journal. Some 32 million tax filers took 
a mortgage-interest deduction last year, but in 
2018 that number is expected to plummet to 
14 million. The primary reason? The recent 
tax overhaul nearly doubles the standard 
deduction, to $12,000 for single filers and 
$24,000 for most married couples, and caps 
SALT deductions at $10,000 per return. “For 
2017, a couple needed write-offs greater than 
$12,700 to benefit from listing deductions on 
Schedule A. Now these write-offs have to ex- 
ceed $24,000.” Run your numbers. The result 
could mean that it’s beneficial to pay off your 
mortgage faster. 


Charity of the week 


@)) PUBLIC AGENDA 


In 1975, social scientist Daniel Yankelovich 
and future Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
formed Public Agenda (publicagenda.org) 
with the intent to bridge the gap between 
government policy and community needs. 
Since its founding, the nonpartisan non- 
profit has produced research to inform 
leaders of public opinion and to encour 
age progress on critical issues such as 
education, health care, jobs, and civic 
engagement. For its research, the char- 

ity conducts in-depth interviews, focus 
groups, and surveys nationwide. The char- 
ity also trains leaders in using its research, 
holds events, and leads community 
engagement workshops across the coun- 
try. Last year, Public Agenda interviewed 
more than 20,000 individuals nationwide 
about criminal justice reform, inequality, 
and the state of U.S. democracy. 


Each charity we feature has earned a 
four-star overall rating from Charity 
Navigator, which rates not-for-profit 
organizations on the strength of their 
finances, their governance practices, 
and the transparency of their operations. 
Four stars is the group’s highest rating. 
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Best columns: Business 


Jobs: Is the gig economy overblown? 


“Everything we thought we knew about 
the gig economy is wrong,” said Dan 
Kopf and Alison Griswold in Oz.com. 
For years, economists and pundits have 
fretted that the “conventional 9-to-5 job 
is dying out,” replaced by an economy 
dominated by independent contrac- 
tors, freelancers, and temp workers 
summoned by smartphone apps. But 
data released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics last week “threw that narrative 
out the window.” The share of Ameri- 
cans working in “alternative” work 
arrangements “is shrinking rather than 
rising”—from 10.9 percent in 2005 to 10.1 percent last year. The 
figures “baffled economists”; multiple independent studies have 
estimated soaring gig-economy growth. You’d expect that flexible- 
work apps such as Uber or TaskRabbit “would have much more 
significantly changed the workforce,” said Danielle Paquette and 
Heather Long in The Washington Post. But the numbers suggest 
that while certain fields, such as transportation, may be changing, 
“there is no dramatic shift away from traditional employment.” 
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It’s entirely possible that the latest statistics “understate real 
changes in the nature of work,” said Ben Casselman in The New 
York Times. The government’s numbers, “by design, do not 
include people who do gig or freelance work in addition to tradi- 
tional jobs.” They also don’t fully capture new types of income- 
generating activities, such as renting out a spare room on Airbnb. 
Nor do the numbers reflect other profound labor force shifts that 
have left “many American workers with less security and fewer 


The share of gig workers is shrinking, not rising. 


instance, now outsource tasks such as 
cleaning or computer programming to 
temp workers or third-party vendors. 
Those workers typically receive lower 
wages and fewer benefits but are rarely 
“counted as alternative workers under 
the government’s definition.” The very 
diversity of “nontraditional” work 
today—from people who sell crafts on 
Etsy in their spare time to Lyft driv- 
ers to highly paid freelancers—makes 
the sector “increasingly difficult to 
quantify,” said Ruth Reader in Fast 
Company.com. But many of us have 

a side hustle: A recent survey estimated 57.3 million Americans 
perform some form of freelance work. Perhaps it’s time for the 
government statisticians to “start asking different questions.” 


The data did unearth “some revealing shifts,” said Katia Dmi- 
trieva in Bloomberg.com. Of the 10.6 million independent 
contractors today, a majority were men and a third were over 

55, suggesting aging Baby Boomers are looking to “supplement 
incomes,” or find flexible jobs preferable. Indeed, nearly four out 
of five independent contractors said they prefer contracting to 
9-to-5 work. That’s in stark contrast to the 5.9 million on-call and 
temporary workers, who skewed younger and were more likely to 
be African-American or Hispanic. Of that group, 55 percent said 
they’d prefer to hold a traditional full-time job. “That may be 
part of the reason why the numbers came in so low,” said Lydia 
DePillis in CNN.com. There are now more open positions than 
unemployed Americans. “With so many regular jobs available,” 


opportunities for advancement.” 


An investor’s 
winning 
hand 


The Economist 


Trouble in 
emerging 
markets 


John Authers 
Financial Times 
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Many large companies, for 


Investors can learn a lot from poker players, said The 
Economist. Winning depends not only on the strength 
of your own hand but also on that of your opponent. 
Emotions often “come into play,” and the biggest 
mistakes typically come from a combination of “fear 
and greed.” The best players, like the best investors, 
are able to read complex situations to their advantage 
and “make uncertainty work for them.” It’s tempt- 
ing to think that investment risks are knowable in 
advance—that with enough study, players can master 
the odds of the game. But even the pros know that 

a degree of uncertainty is unavoidable. Players bluff, 
fold winning hands, call bets when they should not. 


“The map of the world economy is being redrawn 
before our eyes in at least three different ways,” said 
John Authers. The first major shift is that the U.S. has 
resolved to upend the global trading system, signaling 
that “profound changes in liberal pro-market as- 
sumptions are afoot.” The second is that the world’s 
largest central banks are winding down their massive 
asset-purchase programs, determined to end “the 
desperation monetary policies” that staved off a crisis 
a decade ago. Finally, a number of large emerging 
markets are “in serious trouble.” The surging dollar 
and soaring debt denominated in dollars have put 
enormous pressure on currencies in Argentina, Brazil, 


there’s less need to take a gig without a consistent paycheck. 


That’s why “a sound principle is to settle on a basic 
strategy and stick to it.” In poker, that means know- 
ing which starting hands you will play and deciding 
how you will bet when other cards are dealt. In in- 
vesting, it means adopting a “rules-based approach,” 
such as allocating a fixed portion of your wealth to 
different assets—“half in a broad index of stocks, say, 
and half in bonds”—and rebalancing every so often. 
It’s not always easy to stay the course; “bad luck is 
part of the game,” and it can be frustrating to watch 
others get improbably lucky. But “the best you can do 
is to try to make the right decisions given the inevi- 
table uncertainty.” 


Mexico, and Turkey, with some countries frantically 
raising interest rates to forestall a crisis. Whether 
these trouble spots develop into full-blown emer- 
gencies depends largely on central banks. In 2013, 
after the “taper tantrum,” when yields spiked after 
then—Fed Chairman Ben Bernanke suggested he might 
taper the central bank’s asset purchases, emerging 
markets nearly had a “contagion” of devaluation and 
default. But the troubles “dissipated because central 
banks went easy on removing stimulus.” Today they 
seem determined to turn off the spigots, no matter the 
result. If they continue on that path, “true crises for 
the larger emerging markets is a real possibility.” 
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The rebel chef who anew the world through food 


Anthony Bourdain took an 


Anthony 
Bourdain ¢XPansive approach to eating. The 
1956-201 +~~« former chef turned writer and 


TV host saw history and culture 
in every plate of food, and was equally at ease 
dining in a three-star restaurant in Paris or at 
a roadside stall in Malaysia. As a best-selling 
author, Bourdain tapped his decades of experi- 
ence in New York City kitchens to dish on indus- 
try secrets: The fish is least fresh on Mondays; 
specials are often made of leftover ingredients 
long past their sell-by dates. As a host, most 
recently of CNN’s Parts Unknown, Bourdain 
used food as a window into foreign cultures, humanizing places 
such as Gaza and Congo by simply breaking bread with the locals. 
Six-foot-four, glib, and endlessly curious, the cook balanced humility 
with a determination to roast culinary pretensions. “Your body is 
not a temple, it’s an amusement park,” said Bourdain, who commit- 
ted suicide last week at age 61. “Enjoy the ride.” 


Raised in Leonia, N.J., by a record company executive father and 

a mother who worked as a New York Times copy editor, Bourdain 
discovered that “food had power” at age 10 after tasting snails and 
oysters on a family trip to France, said The Washington Post. He 
experimented with drugs as a teenager—he called his younger self 
“spoiled, miserable, narcissistic” —and after two unproductive years 
at Vassar College enrolled at the Culinary Institute of America. He 
graduated in 1978 and spent the next two decades working his way 
up through New York’s top restaurants, eventually becoming execu- 
tive chef at Brasserie Les Halles. Bourdain lived hard during his 
kitchen years, said The Times (U.K.). Laboring around the clock, he 
consumed every kind of drug, including heroin, cocaine, and “psilo- 


cybin mushrooms soaked in honey.” In his worst 
period, “he did not remove his Christmas tree 
from his New York apartment until August.” 


Bourdain rose to fame in 1999 after sending an 
“unsolicited article to The New Yorker about 
the dark side of the restaurant world and its 
deceptions,” said The New York Times. To his 
surprise, the magazine ran it, and the article 
became the basis of his best-selling memoir, 
2000’s Kitchen Confidential. In the book he said 
cooks were often viewed as “sneak thieves, sluts, 
and psychopaths”—and happily counted himself 
among their ranks. Soon he had a series on the Food Network, A 
Cook’s Tour, and was hailed as a bad-boy celebrity chef. He bristled 
at that title, insisting he was merely a “competent line cook.” 


On A Cook’s Tour and later shows, Bourdain honored his commit- 
ment “to try everything once,” said the Associated Press. He ate 
lamb’s testicles (“tender,” he said, “even fluffy”) with Morocco’s 
Tuareg tribe, a raw seal eyeball with an Inuit family in northern 
Canada, warthog rectum in Namibia (it gave him a parasite), and 
the still-beating heart of a cobra (“like eating a hyperactive oyster”) 
in Vietnam. Food was “a huge pleasure” and “a storytelling tool” 
for Bourdain. It could also trigger the depression that he’d battled 
all his life, said the Los Angeles Times. In a 2016 episode of Parts 
Unknown, he admitted that an “insignificant thing” like a medio- 
cre airport hamburger could send him into “a spiral of depression 
that can last for days.” Asked earlier this year how he’d like to be 
remembered, Bourdain said, “Maybe that I grew up a little. That 
I’m a dad, that I’m not a half-bad cook, that I can make a good coq 
au vin. That would be nice. And not such a bad bastard after all.” 


The fashion designer who built a handbag empire 


In 1995, Kate Spade was certain that 


eaade her handbag business was doomed. 
1962-201 ~~-Although big department stores were 


placing orders for her brightly colored, 
sharp-cornered bags, she wasn’t breaking even, and 
the personal savings that had kept the startup afloat 
were running low. “I remember thinking we should 
shut it down,” Spade later recalled. Yet within a year, 
she had won a rising-talent award from the Council 
of Fashion Designers of America, Saks was selling her 
handbags, and sales had quadrupled. Aspirational 
and comparatively affordable—at $200 to $350, the 
bags were far cheaper than those of Prada or Fendi 
Spade’s designs soon appeared in Vogue andonthe §& 
arms of starlets such as Nicole Kidman and Gwyneth Paltrow. 
“There was a moment,” Vogue editor Anna Wintour said of Spade, 
who committed suicide last week at age 55, “when you couldn’t 
walk a block in New York without seeing one of her bags, which 
were just like her: colorful and unpretentious.” 


Born Katherine Brosnahan in Kansas City, Mo., to a construction 
worker father and realtor mother, “she did not grow up obsessed 
with fashion,” said The New York Times. She studied journalism at 
Arizona State University, where she met her husband-to-be, Andy 
Spade, and after graduation she headed to New York City. There 
she took as job at Mademoiselle magazine, rising to become acces- 
sories editor. Often disappointed with the luxury handbags used 

in photo sessions—they were too expensive and too fussy—“she 


decided to start a business and design them herself,” 
said The Washington Post. “I said to myself, “‘Where’s 
the bag that I can afford, that’s simple, that’s not say- 
ing too much, and that I won’t be embarrassed to 
pull out every season,” she recalled in 1997. A design 
novice, Spade handcrafted prototypes out of paper 
and Scotch tape, creating shapes that she described as 
“boxy, clean, sharp-edged, but not dizzy.” 


The business grew slowly at first, said The Daily 
Telegraph (U.K.), but accelerated after she ripped the 
“kate spade” logos from inside the bags and sewed 
them to the outside, “creating an instantly recogniz- 
able name brand.” Her bags became a rite of passage 
into adulthood for many young women, and in 1999 
Neiman Marcus bought 56 percent of the firm for $34 million. It 
snapped up the rest of the business in 2006 for $124 million. 


Spade had struggled with depression for years, said The Times 
(U.K.), and admitted this year that she was enduring sleepless nights 
following the launch of her new brand, Frances Valentine. Spade 
had said in 2004 that the one thing she hoped to achieve in life was 
“happiness.” Such moments were fleeting in her high-pressure exis- 
tence, but one occurred recently when she walked into a Kate Spade 
store in New York with her young daughter. The shop assistant 
didn’t recognize Spade and asked, “Are you on our mailing list?” 
Smiling, Spade said no. “And I remember thinking, ‘You know, no, 
I’m not on your mailing list, but I think I helped create it.’” 
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The last word 


‘Mama, papa. I do not want to be alone’ 


The Trump administration’s ‘zero tolerance’ policy for border crossings has resulted in the forced separation 
of hundreds and parents and children, said journalist Miriam Jordan. Here is one 5-year-old boy’s story. 


HEN HE LANDED in 

Michigan in late May, 

all the weary little boy 
carried was a trash bag stuffed 
with dirty clothes from his days- 
long trek across Mexico, and 
two small pieces of paper—one 
a stick-figure drawing of his 
family from Honduras, the other 
a sketch of his father, who had 
been arrested and led away after 
they arrived at the U.S. border in 
E] Paso. 


A USS. government escort handed 
over the 5-year-old child, identi- 
fied on his travel documents as 
José, to the American woman 
whose family was entrusted with 
caring for him. He refused to take 
her hand. He did not cry. He was 
silent on the ride “home.” 


The first few nights, he cried 
himself to sleep. Then it turned 
into “just moaning and moan- 
ing,” said Janice, his foster mother. 
He recently slept through the night 
for the first time, though he still insists on 


tucking the family pictures under his pillow. 


José’s separation from his father is part 

of the Trump administration’s latest and 
most widely debated border enforcement 
policy. Last month, Attorney General Jeff 
Sessions announced that the government 
would criminally prosecute everyone who 
crossed the border illegally, a directive 
that is already leading to the breakup of 
hundreds of migrant families and channel- 
ing children into shelters and foster homes 
across the country. 


The goal, according to administration offi- 
cials, is to discourage Central American 
families from making the perilous journey 
to the United States’ southwest border, 
where they have been arriving in swelling 
numbers this year to claim asylum. In just 
the first two weeks under President Donald 
Trump’s new policy, 638 parents who 
arrived with 658 children were prosecuted, 
administration officials told Congress. 


Kirstjen Nielsen, the homeland security sec- 
retary, emphasized that separating families 
was not the aim but merely the effect of a 
decision to step up prosecutions of those 
who cross the border illegally. “We do not 
have a policy to separate children from their 
parents. Our policy is, if you break the law 
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José, 5, holds on to this drawing of his family ‘for dear life,’ says his host. 


we will prosecute you,” she told the Senate 
Homeland Security and Governmental 
Affairs Committee on May 15. 


She said the Trump administration is 
doing a better job than its predecessors in 
ensuring that migrant children are placed 
with sponsors who are carefully screened. 
“We can make sure that the children go to 
people who are actually family members 
and who are not traffickers and who won’t 
abuse them,” she said. 


Whether the policy will succeed as a deter- 
rent remains an open question. What is 
clear is that it is creating heartbreak and 
trauma for those subjected to it, with par- 
ents and children often unaware of one 
another’s whereabouts. 


Before the zero-tolerance policy was 
officially announced May 7, the Trump 
administration already had begun pros- 
ecuting some parents and sending their 
children to government shelters. KIND, 

an organization that provides minors with 
legal counsel, says it is aware of at least six 
children left behind after their parents were 
deported, including a 2-year-old girl. 


In several letters to the Department of 
Homeland Security, the American Academy 
of Pediatrics has urged an end to parent- 
child separation, which researchers have 


olidaylnn | 


ne” J OSE’S LAST NAME and that of 


_ said can cause lifelong trauma in 

| children. When the policy was 
unveiled, the academy’s president, 

_ Dr. Colleen Kraft, said she was dis- 

mayed at its “sweeping cruelty.” 


his foster family, as well as 

where they live, are not being 
published in order to protect 
their privacy. Since his arrival in 
Michigan, family members said, 
a day has not gone by when the 
boy has failed to ask in Spanish, 
“When will I see my papa?” 


They tell him the truth. They do 


not know. No one knows. 


José’s father is in detention, and 
parent and child until last week 
had not spoken since they were 
taken into the custody of U.S. 
authorities. “I am watching his- 
tory happen before my eyes. It’s 
horrendous,” said Janice, 53. 


Janice, husband Chris, and 
their two teenage daughters 
have firsthand experience with underage 
migrants. They are among a number of 
families who have in recent years provided 
a temporary home, called transitional fos- 
ter care, to minors seeking refuge in the 
United States, usually after fleeing violence 
and economic uncertainty in Honduras, 

El Salvador, or Guatemala. 


In the past two years, 12 children, includ- 
ing two sets of siblings, have occupied the 
room upstairs with its soothing white-and- 
light-blue walls and twin beds with color- 
ful bedding. All had arrived in the United 
States alone and remained in the family’s 
care for a few weeks or months until a 
long-term sponsor already in the country, 
often a relative, was identified and cleared 
by the authorities to receive them. 


“They had access to their parents on a 
daily basis,” Janice said. “They talked to 
them on the phone. We have done video 
chats with Mom and Dad and siblings with 
every placement—except now.” 


José is the first child they have hosted who 
crossed the border with a parent, rather 
than alone, then was forcibly separated 
and left with no ability to contact them. 
On his flight to Michigan were two other 
Central American boys in similar circum- 
stances who were placed with families. 


Handout/The New York Times 
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The majority of youths apprehended at 
the border over the past several years have 
been housed in government shelters, and 
most of them are teenagers who came 
alone, often expecting to join family mem- 
bers already in the United States. About 
11,000 children are currently in these 
facilities, which are at 95 percent capacity, 
according to Kenneth Wolfe, a spokesman 
for the Department of Health and Human 
Services. The department has reserved an 
additional 1,218 beds in various places for 
migrant children, including some at mili- 
tary bases, he said. 


On May 10, three days after Sessions 
announced the zero-tolerance policy, the 
government issued a call for proposals 
from “shelter care providers, including 
group homes and transitional foster care” 
in anticipation of a surge in children 
separated from their parents who would 
require housing. 


In response, Bethany Christian Services, 
which is coordinating foster place- 

ments for about 100 migrant children in 
Michigan and Maryland, including José’s, 
is planning to expand to several other 
states. Families receive a stipend of about 
$400 a month to defray the costs of tak- 
ing care of a child. 


“We don’t want to have to ramp up,” said 
Chris Palusky, president of Bethany. “We 
would prefer these kids stay with their 
families; they should not be separated. But 
being in a loving foster home is better than 
being on a military base.” 


Among other children recently fostered by 
Bethany families is an 18-month-old girl 
separated from her father, who has been 
detained. The child cries frequently, espe- 
cially when she changes settings, such as 
leaving her foster family’s home to attend a 
doctor’s appointment. 


Dona Abbott, Bethany’s refugee program 
director, said that these newly separated 
children frequently have nightmares, anxi- 
ety, and stomachaches. 


A 3-year-old boy taken from his mother at 
the border was inconsolable during his flight 
to Michigan and cried incessantly on arrival 
at his new home last month, she said. He 
recently has begun to bond with his foster 
mother, from whom he is now reluctant to 
be apart. “He seems fearful of losing yet 
another attachment,” Abbott said. 


HE AIRPORT WAS deserted when José 
landed in Michigan on May 23 at 
around 12:30 a.m., and it was close 


to 2 a.m. by the time Janice drove up to the 
house with him in the back seat of her van. 


“He seemed very tired and confused, but 
was compliant,” Janice recalled. 


At first, José was sad and withdrawn. He 
did not initiate any interaction with the 
family but followed directions from Janice, 
who speaks basic Spanish, to do things 
such as wash his hands and come to dinner. 


“He kept up a little wall,” Janice said. 
He refused to shed the clothes he had 


arrived in: an oversize yellow T-shirt, navy 
blue sweatpants, and a gray fleece pullover 
likely given to him by authorities who pro- 
cessed him in Texas. 


A migrant child cries in the arms of a family member. 


“For two days, he didn’t shower, he didn’t 
change his clothes. I literally had to peel 
the socks off his feet. They were so old 
and smelly,” Janice said. “I realized that he 
didn’t want anyone to take anything away 
from him.” 


The one thing that animated him was dis- 
cussing his “photos,” as he called the fam- 
ily drawings. 


He introduced “mi familia,” pointing to 
the figures of his parents, brother, and 
younger sister. Staring intensely at the 
sketch of his father, with a slight mustache 
and a cap, he repeated his name out loud 
again and again. 


It was “just me and him” on the trip from 
Honduras, he told Janice one night as he 
lay in bed shuffling the pictures, taking 
turns looking at one and then the other. 


“He holds on to the two pictures for 
dear life,” Janice said, through tears. “It’s 
heart-wrenching.” 


Janice does not blame José’s parents for 
putting him through the ordeal. In early 
May, she traveled to Central America to 
see for herself the conditions on the ground 
and returned convinced that gang-fueled 
violence, extortion, and recruitment of 
children were compelling parents to make 
the arduous journey over land with their 
children to the United States. “I have noth- 
ing but sorrow and compassion for the 
families,” she said. 


When sirens pierced the quiet of the night, 
José’s eyes widened with fear. “La vio- 
lencia, la violencia,” he said. The family 
assured him that it was not violence; it was 
fire trucks. 


In recent days, the boy began attending 
a multi-age kindergarten at Bethany with 
about a dozen other migrant children. 


A natural athlete, he started playing soc- 
cer and catch with Chris and Janelle, the 
couple’s 14-year-old younger daughter. His 
papa taught him “futbol,” he told them. 


By the beginning of week two with the 
family, he cracked some smiles and even 
allowed himself a few giggles. 


“Tt’s incredibly conflicting for me as 

a parent to watch this little boy begin 
to just have fun and experience joy in 
simple pleasures,” Janice said. “His 
dad doesn’t get to see him being joyful. 
It’s as if these moments with his son 
have been stolen from him. I am no 
substitute.” 


For sure, the boy’s family always seems 
to be on his mind. At bedtime one 
night, he announced: “I am going with 
my papa on Saturday.” 


To which Janice responded, “You know, mi 
amor, I don’t think it will be Saturday. First 
we have to get more information about 
where your dad is so that we can call him, 
and then we'll see.” 


He listened, and then asked her to remain 
in the room. “I don’t want to be alone,” 


he said. 
L« WEEK, JOSE spoke with his par- 


ents for the first time since their lives 

had diverged. The phone calls were 
separate: His father remains in detention, 
and his mother is in Honduras. 


The calls went smoothly, according to the 
case manager. But they changed everything. 
Somehow, it had sunk in that there was 

no way of knowing when he would see 

his family. “It triggered all the separation 
trauma again,” said Janice. 


She tried to offer him toys, but he erupted in 
anger, screaming and crying at the kitchen 
table for almost an hour. “It was really 

hard to watch. The look on his face was 
anguish,” said Janice, her voice breaking. 


When his fury subsided, the boy collapsed 
on the kitchen floor, still sobbing. “Mama, 
Papa,” he said, over and over. Nearby lay 

the family pictures, which he had flung on 
the floor. 


Excerpted from an article that origi- 
nally appeared in The New York Times. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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ACROSS 


1 


43 


Restaurant chain 
that, after 60 years in 
business, is changing 
its last letter from a P 
to a B (for “burgers”) 
this month 
Attorney-___ 

Ethan has two kids 
with her 

Repairs 

Torso toucher 
Drunkard 

Breakfast chain that’s 
moving to an escape- 
room theme? 

___ Lanka (island 
nation) 

Wedding-day 
commitment 

Former Houston 
Rockets star 

Spanish for “That's 
enough!” 

Mannerless person 
Casual-dining chain 
where servers will tell 
patrons all about their 
personal lives? 

“The door’s open!” 
____ noche (at night, in 
Nicaragua) 

French god 

Outlaw 

Cartoon Elmer 

Born with the name of 
Down-home chain 
that’s going to start 
drilling for oil under its 
restaurants? 

Union that merged 
with the AFL in 1955 
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ea 


aaa 
“tT 


PCC 
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Nitwit 
Fish eggs 
Jai_ 


“Hamiltons” 
Grated peels 
Seafood chain going 

for a 1920s speakeasy 


a wae 

a at 

ane 
aad 


theme? 


57 It's thrown in a tavern 27 
58 The Cherry Orchard 
playwright Chekhov 28 
59 Claire, Wis. 29 
61 Make something up 31 
62 Easy-to-learn card 35 


game 


Fast-food chain that'll 


serve boa constrictor 


nuggets? 39 
68 “Who __ kidding?” 40 
69 Diminish gradually 


70 Walker in sand 
71° “Uh-huh” 41 
72 Piano ___ 42 
73 Cat sound 
43 
DOWN 
1 Drink 47 
2 Direct way to tackle a 
problem 49 
3 Walking 51 
4 Email attachment, 52 
frequently 53 
5 Not out 
6 Despite the fact that, 55 
poetically 56 
7 Lucy of Future World 60 


8 Jeff Sessions and Eric 


Holder, for two (abbr.) 


on...” 


10 


Ship sunk in Havana 
Harbor in 1898 


PP ye 
Za 


Eater of squid 

To be discussed 

Not totally trustworthy 
Devour 

Not evenly divisible 
by 2 

Sitcom named for its 
country music star 
Leading, as a 
marathon 

Botch 

General awareness 
Suggestive 

Hangin’ Tough boy 
band, for short 
Medical man Mehmet, 
familiarly 

Letters you can click on 
Movie genre including 
Thelma & Louise and 
The Motorcycle Diaries 
Lids close them 
College in Portland, 
Ore. 

Its seeds are used in 
rye bread 

Letters before a 
viewpoint 

Attention ___ 

Genoa is famous for it 
Toddlers ride ‘em 
Prepares (oneself), as 
for a shock 

Beginning 

Skedaddled 

Home to the Trojans 
1989 play about writer 
Capote 

1,000,000,000 years 
Ending for lemon or 
lime 

“| doubt it” 


Sources: A complete list of publications cited in The Week can be found at theweek.com/sources. 


The Week Contest 


This week's question: Thomas J. Mace-Archer-Mills Esq., 
an expert on the royal family with a posh English accent, 
has been outed as Tommy Muscatello from upstate New 
York. If Muscatello, who says he “identifies” as British 
and is now “who | am supposed to be” were to write a 
book about his transformation, what should it be titled? 


Last week’s contest: President Trump and North Korean 
dictator Kim Jong Un agreed to meet in Singapore, 

after the tyrant sent the president a “very nice” letter. If 
Broadway were to stage a musical about the meeting 
between the two flamboyant and mercurial leaders, what 
would it be called? 


THE WINNER: “Less Miserable (Than an Actual War)” 
Greg Martin, La Crescenta, Calif. 


SECOND PLACE: “My Fair Dictator” 
Ruth Kolp, Bettendorf, lowa 


THIRD PLACE: “(Bad) Hair” 
Dabney Moore, Pebble Beach, Calif. 


For runners-up and complete contest rules, please go to 
theweek.com/contest. 


How to enter: Submissions should be emailed to contest 
@theweek.com. Please include your name, address, and 
daytime telephone number for verification; this week, 
type “Fake Brit” in the subject line. Entries are due by 
noon, Eastern Time, Tuesday, June 19. Winners will appear 
on the Puzzle Page next issue and at 
theweek.com/puzzles on Friday, June 22. 
In the case of identical or similar entries, 
the first one received gets credit. 
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< The winner gets a one-year 
subscription to The Week. 


Sudoku 


Fill in all the 
boxes so that 
each row, column, 
and outlined 
square includes 
all the numbers 
from 1 through 9. 


Difficulty: 
super-hard 


Find the solutions to all The Week's puzzles online: www.theweek.com/puzzle. 
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